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CHOOL administration exists for the sake of providing educa- 

tional opportunities for all who are enrolled in the schools. The 
excellence of the administration can be measured by the degree to 
which the schools are adapted to the needs of the pupils and of the 
society which the schools are organized to serve. One who inquires 
whether teachers should participate in the administration of schools, 
is asking whether those immediately responsible for the educative 
process should contribute to the determination of those policies which 
make possible the realization of the purpose for which the schools 
are organized. When the question is approached from this angle there 
can be but one answer, and that is that teachers must participate in 
the development of administrative policies. 

The question of teacher participation in the administration of 
schools can be answered from another point of view. The schools are 
organized for the purpose of educating children, young people, and 
adults for participation in our democratic society. Any significant 
realization of this purpose will require independent thinking, a large 
degree of co-operative endeavor, and broad sympathy and under- 

* An address delivered before Group A, Division II, at the Convention of the De- 


partment of Superintendence of the National Education Association, New Orleans, La., 
February 22, 1937. 
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standing on the part of all pupils. Certainly we may not expect these 
virtues among those who are enrolled in the schools unless they are 
found in the experience of teachers. And surely in no area may teach- 
ers more certainly exercise independence of thought, co-operation in 
action, and social understanding than in their daily professional work. 
To deny teachers participation in the development of administrative 
policy would be to propose that they could transmit to children ideals 
and practices unknown to them in their daily occupation. 

It is important to distinguish, in the part that teachers play in the 
administration of schools, between the development of administrative 
policy and the carrying into effect of policies which have been agreed 
upon. When one inquires concerning those policies which have to do 
with the development and improvement of our system of education, 
it is easy to discover the areas in which teachers must participate. 
Any teacher who is professionally qualified will have judgments that 
are worthy of consideration with respect to the organization of 
schools and classes, in relation to the curricula to be developed, and 
with regard to the procedures which will contribute to the realization 
of the purposes or objectives commonly recognized. 

No one is in better position than the teacher to speak with author- 
ity concerning the number of children who can be organized success- 
fully for group work. The combined judgment of competent teachers 
will furnish a sound basis for the determination of educational mate- 
rials and supplies. Teachers cannot achieve their highest efficiency 
except as they work under physical conditions which are conducive to 
satisfaction and comfort both for themselves and for the children in 
their classes. The services provided which have to do with securing 
regularity of attendance, the promotion of the health of pupils, and 
their guidance and adjustment both within the school system and in 
the larger community, must be evaluated by those whose constant 
contact with boys and girls enables them to judge of the significance 
of these services. It is not reasonable to propose that each teacher 
can determine these important matters for himself, but rather that 
out of the combined judgments of those who have these most intimate 
contacts with pupils and who are, in the last analysis, most certainly 
responsible for the educative process, will come proposals which no 
administrator can afford to ignore. 

There was a time when the traditional curriculum of our schools 
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was imposed upon teachers and pupils. With the development of the 
teaching profession has come a reform in this area. Certainly no one 
would hope today to do a significant piece of work in the revision 
of the curriculum of the lower grades of any public school system 
without the help of the teachers who work in these grades. No one 
would today propose that a reorganization of the secondary school 
curricula could be carried out successfully without the co-operation 
of those teachers who know intimately the needs and capacities of 
high school students. The release of teachers from their regular class- 
room duties for work on school curricula is just one indication of the 
fact that administrators now acknowledge the contribution which 
must be made by teachers. 

But even when we move outside the realm of the distinctively edu- 
cational processes conducted in the classroom into the area which has 
most commonly been reserved to the administrator, there is need for 
the consideration of the possible contribution of teachers. One may 
question whether or not a salary schedule can ever be acceptable 
except as it has been subject to consideration and possibly to revision 
by those whose salaries are affected by the schedule. Certainly some 
of the most successful changes in salary schedules—I refer particu- 
larly to those that recognize professional competence regardless of 
the level in the school system or the age of the children taught— 
have been brought about through the co-operation of all the teachers 
in the school system. In like manner, the improvement in the stand- 
ards of the selection of professional workers, the determination of 
policies having to do with the tenure of teachers during the period of 
efficient service and the retirement of those who are no longer able 
to serve, have been matters for serious professional consideration and 
determination by all members of the teaching profession. None of the 
questions which affect the teaching personnel can in the long run be 
satisfactorily solved by administrators alone or by administrators and 
laymen who are placed in control of the school system. 

It is of course true that there are those who are engaged in teach- 
ing who are not members of the teaching profession. It is also true 
that among teachers there are those who think primarily in terms of 
their personal desires rather than in terms of their possible profes- 
sional contribution. But, by and large, as the profession of teaching 
has advanced, the degree of responsibility which teachers are able to 
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accept in the determination of those policies which should prevail in 
the school system has certainly increased. 

The relationship of the professional staff of a school system to 
the lay control exercised by a board of education is a matter which 
demands revision in many communities throughout the United States. 
Laymen have been too willing to determine, and sometimes too in- 
sistent upon determining, the details of policies which can be suc- 
cessfully handled only by the profession. Witness the hundreds of 
laws having to do with subject matter to be taught and time allot- 
ments to be provided in the elementary and secondary school cur- 
ricula. We may not hope to meet a situation like this except upon 
the basis of an enlightened professional discussion involving all mem- 
bers of the profession. The superintendent of schools and his col- 
leagues of the administrative staff if they stand alone cannot speak 
convincingly to the people. It is probably not desirable that they 
should. But when teachers who work with boys and girls and who 
are intimately concerned with the educative process point out the 
impossibility of organizing the day’s work on the basis of so many 
minutes for each of many separate divisions of knowledge, then the 
parents and other members of the community are likely to be con- 
vinced. It has not been my purpose to deny the position of leadership 
which the administrator should take in this area, but rather to indi- 
cate the importance of the contribution which teachers can make in 
preserving the schools from certain types of lay interference. 

There is no matter with which the administrator has to deal that 
is not at the same time a matter of primary concern to all who work 
in the school system. The kind of provision made in buildings and 
equipment will limit the work of teachers in the classroom. The 
program of maintenance and operation of the school buildings will 
condition in no uncertain fashion the work in which teachers are en- 
gaged. The financing of schools locally, the state’s method of dis- 
tributing support to local administrative areas, and the need for 
further national support for schools, all are matters of vital im- 
portance to teachers throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
No individual teacher may hope to become expert in dealing with all 
these problems. On the other hand, no administrator has done his 
duty who has not provided for participation by teachers in those in- 
quiries upon which action will be based. 
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The right and obligation of teachers to participate in the deter- 
mination of administrative policy should be recognized. In some cases 
administrative officers have seemed to suggest that such degree of 
participation as was expected was a privilege granted to deserving 
teachers. This is a false conception of the relationship which should 
exist between the administrative staff and teachers in the school sys- 
tem. The democratic administration of schools requires that the best 
thought of all teachers be made available to administrative officers 
and to laymen who have been given responsibility for the determina- 
tion of policy. 

There is probably no one pattern for teacher participation in the 
determination of administrative policy which it is important for all 
administrators to follow. In some school systems teachers’ councils 
have been set up. In the council the elected representatives of groups 
of teachers meet for the discussion of their common problems. Out 
of their deliberations recommendations are brought to the attention 
of the board of education. These councils are significant just in pro- 
portion as they are controlled in their operation by professional ob- 
jectives. But whether the council exists or not, in a democratically 
administered school system the flow of ideas and of suggestions for 
improvement from teachers to administrators must be unimpeded. 
There can never be a sound administration that is not based upon 
the expectation of professional contributions from all members of the 
staff. 

The excellence of the work done in any school system is dependent 
upon the growth of all members of the professional staff. The cri- 
terion by which to judge of the work of the administrator is: Have 
those who have been associated with him grown in.their appreciation 
of professional problems and in the excellence of their contributions 
to the professional service? It is not to be expected that all will have 
achieved great distinction, but the demand may well be that all shall 
do better work. This demand will be met only as all have been placed 
in a position to accept greater responsibility. Possibly the most severe 
test that we can put upon the work of the administrator is to ask in 
what degree all members of his staff have realized their highest pos- 
sibilities under his leadership. 

In stressing the importance of the contribution of teachers to the 
development of administrative policy, it has not been my purpose to 
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ignore the necessity for some degree of uniformity in the execution 
of the policies which have been found acceptable. In some cases the 
superintendent of schools will have to accept responsibility for in- 
sisting upon uniform procedures. If teachers have given their best 
thought to the determination of certain matters having to do with 
the organization and administration of schools, and if the lay board 
of education has adopted a policy, it may be necessary for individual 
teachers to conform. For example, the determination of the length of 
the school day cannot be left to individual desire. In like manner, 
under some forms of school organization, or in certain divisions of 
the school system, a program which limits the length of the period 
during which children may work under an individual teacher will 
have to be commonly accepted. And so for many other matters not 
of primary importance but nevertheless limiting very certainly the 
procedures of those who work in the classroom. Even in classroom 
procedure itself it may be necessary in some degree to provide for 
uniformity of curricula which will enable children who are transferred 
from building to building within the school system to make normal 
progress. In still other cases, the policy having been determined, ex- 
periments may need to be carried on with fairly rigid control in order 
that scientific results may be made available for the guidance of all 
teachers. 

In general, in the execution of policies, there must be a constant 
check upon the work that is being carried on and reports must be 
made to those who are responsible for the administration of the 
schools. This process of checking and reporting should of course be 
participated in by teachers and the results made available for their 
consideration. For out of experimentation and out of the constant 
evaluation of the work that is being done should come a restatement 
of the problems to be met and a re-enactment of policy modified in 
the light of the procedures that have been found more or less ac- 
ceptable. 

To put it another way, good administration requires a maximum 
of participation by all who work in the school system in the determina- 
tion of policy, and just as certainly the acceptance by the superin- 
tendent of schools and his colleagues of the administrative staff of 
full responsibility for the execution of policies which have been 
adopted. There is no possibility of significant progress except as each 
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of the policies which may have been tentatively adopted is subject to 
review. Individual teachers may reasonably be called upon by the ad- 
ministration to co-operate fully in carrying out a policy even though 
they may not originally have supported it. 

It is not my purpose to belittle the responsibility of administrative 
and supervisory officers. Teachers of all degrees of competence need 
the stimulation of real leadership. The great school administrators 
have been those who have constantly set before their teachers stand- 
ards of achievement beyond those which the teachers might have set 
for themselves. Supervisors, research workers, men and women ex- 
pert in the field of guidance—indeed, all specialists whose services 
are made available to teachers as a part of the administrative and 
supervisory staff of a modern school system—have a most important 
service to render in helping teachers to solve their professional prob- 
lems. There is every good reason why teachers should hccept large 
responsibility for the development of the school system and at the 
same time profit from the leadership and guidance which can be 
furnished by the highly competent administrative and supervisory 
staff. Indeed, I am convinced from my observation of teachers and ad- 
ministrators that the more certainly both groups are professionally 
competent and all are actuated by professional ideals, the more cer- 
tainly they are able to work in a spirit of co-operation for the realiza- 
tion of their common purposes. 

It will be observed from the suggestions which have been made 
above that the thesis which is maintained leaves no place for the 
dictator in school administration. Indeed, the references which are 
sometimes made to a type of educational administration which places 
the superintendent of schools in the role of the manager of a business 
enterprise or the commander of an army, seem to me without founda- 
tion in modern professional practice. There may still be left among 
those who hold the office of superintendent of schools some men who 
seek to exercise authority over their professional colleagues, but 
surely their number is small. All good administration and all com- 
petent administrators recognize the necessity of co-operation through- 
out the school system. These “men of straw” who seek to’“boss”’ or 
to determine matters of professional policy by executive edict are set 
up, it seems to me, by those who know little about the practice of 
administration. These uninformed critics’seem to get real satisfaction 
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in their attacks upon a type of administrator who exists only in their 
own imaginations. 

It may not be out of place to call attention, in conclusion, to the 
fact that in the United States we have maintained a large degree of 
control of education in the hands of the local professional staff. We 
are not subject in any large degree to the control of law or regulation 
from a central authority. The placing of the superintendent of schools 
as the leader of the local professional group is the method that we 
have developed for providing local initiative and the adaptation of 
the schools to local needs. It is true that the schools are, in the last 
analysis, under the control of the state and that the state delegates 
to a local body of laymen the responsibility for carrying forward a 
program of education which shall be of service to the locality, to 
the state, and to the nation. But significant leadership on the part of 
the superintendent of schools rather than dictation by him is the 
common expectation. Indeed, it may be said without fear of contra- 
diction that it is only when the superintendent of schools has a genius 
for leadership that he continues for any long period to serve the 
profession and the people generally in any community. Those who 
have little appreciation of the contribution of their colleagues of the 


teaching staff usually enjoy short tenure in the office of superintendent 
of schools. 


Successful administration in education has always involved sympa- 


thetic understanding of the problems of teaching by the one placed 
in the position of responsibility for the development of the school 
system. Intelligence based upon scientific inquiry and enlightened by 
the thinking of all who work in the school system has furnished the 
foundation upon which the superintendents of schools have proposed 
the lines of development for the school systems over which they pre- 
side. Co-operation of all members of the professional staff, based 
upon common ideals, has been the means employed by successful ad- 
ministrators in the development of more efficient schools. 








Teaching Becomes a Profession* 


By ERLING M. HUNT 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HERE are still many schools in the United States in which teach- 

ing is a relatively easy profession. With respect to actual teaching, 
this applies to our colleges and universities and even our normal 
schools and teachers colleges, but with these we are not concerned. Nor 
need we here consider those elementary schools of which the statement 
is also true. But in many secondary schools, the level on which this 
discussion is focused, college graduates are employed without regard 
to specific training for teaching, and both normal and liberal arts col- 
lege graduates are employed with little regard to scholastic attain- 
ment in the specific subject matter to be taught. This is quite in accord 
with the view still held by many workers in education that teaching 
consists of making assignments, hearing recitations, administering 
tests, and maintaining good discipline. It is in accord with the view 
that learning consists of mastering a given body of facts together 
with related skills, of acquiring such habits as neatness, promptness, 
and obedience, and such attitudes as respect for authority, acceptance 
of the social order, and willingness to do what is expected. 

It is not here maintained that this sort of teaching is altogether 
easy—the daily teaching of such facts and skills as these to one 
or two hundred adolescents, together with the maintenance of order 
and such instilling of desirable habits and attitudes as may be possible, 
is nerve-racking and requires both intelligence and effort. But it is 
maintained that such teaching is far easier than meeting the demands 
which in the past generation have come increasingly to be made of 
teachers. For educators have come to believe that the sort of teaching 
I have been describing is either undesirable or not enough. 

The attitude of state departments of education is made evident in 
part at least by the steadily rising requirements for certification of 
public school teachers—requirements now so exacting in some states 


*An address delivered before the Junior-Senior High School Departments of the 
Delaware State Education Association at Wilmington. 
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that the Dean of Barnard College decries the barring of college grad- 
uates of substantial cultural attainments from the faculties of sec- 
ondary schools. To the extent that certification involves the mere 
meeting of formal point requirements without due attention to scholar- 
ship, culture, and fitness for teaching, Dean Gildersleeve can make 
an excellent case, but on the other hand she represents to some extent 
the view that education is still concerned chiefly with accepted facts, 
skills, and attitudes. And these, as has already been pointed out, have 
come to be regarded as insufficient. 

Some may still insist that good teachers are born, not made, but 
most of us will admit that good teachers may be made better, poor 
teachers less bad. And in recent years it has accordingly become 
customary to prescribe a little psychology. The laws of learning, 
habits of reading and study, individual differences, the value of visual 
aids and of activities—acquaintance with all these and much more 
has come to be expected of teachers. The responsibility for pupil 
achievement has been shifted from the pupil to the teacher. It is no 
longer enough for teachers to present their facts and skills to be taken 
or left as the pupil may choose or be able. Teachers must stimulate 
the keen, labor with the dull, make provision for individual talents 
and interests, and give a strict account of failures. A professional 
gain? Yes, of course. But also a heavy increase in the burden of 
teaching, and an increase which has not always been offset by any 
decrease in the number of pupils. 


NEW PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Then there is frequently a second prescription called philosophy 
of education or principles of teaching. Actually there are several 
conflicting philosophies of education, but the one which has of late 
gained greatest favor in American normal schools and teachers col- 
leges has stressed the doctrine of interest, has insisted that education 
should be not preparation for rich and effective living but should 
actually be rich and effective living; it has challenged accepted facts 
and bodies of subject matter, accepted skills and habits and attitudes, 
and has defined education as actual experience, to be provided in 
response to immediate and practical felt needs. This, of course, has 
enormously increased the burden placed upon the teacher—at least 
in those communities where this philosophy has been accepted. For 
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the teacher no longer has an established body of facts, skills, habits, 
and attitudes with which he is concerned; in progressive schools he 
is now the directing influence in the molding of character and per- 
sonality, concerned not with mere traditional learning, primarily— 
that is incidental—but with health, complexes and fixations, voca- 
tional guidance, training for leisure, and all else that enters into the 
making of what is now technically known as an integrated personality 
—roughly the same, I gather, as the well-balanced or well-rounded in- 
dividual of whom we used to hear. Do you agree that the burden 
on the teacher has increased ?—or perhaps I should say on the school, 
for some staffs have come to include specialists in health, in psy- 
chology, and in vocational guidance; but even so, has not the burden 
on teachers still increased? Assignments should now be motivated; 
what we teach—it used to be subject matter, but the expression is no 
longer altogether acceptable in advanced circles—must be organized 
in units and interpreted in “understandings,” or, better yet, presented 
in activities, ranging from the somewhat familiar writing of themes 
or taking of tests to the somewhat less exacting “thinking about” 
or “talking about’’ whatever aspect of the natural or social world 
may be involved in the felt need of the moment. Then, too, classroom 
discipline has changed. Maintaining silence and decorum is no easy 
matter. Enduring the freedom now accepted as desirable, which at 
best is distracting and which at worst must be tactfully kept from 
passing the hazy boundary between freedom and bedlam, calls for 
nerves of steel, and for resources of character and personality which 
I only wish could be acquired in two-point courses in education or 
anything else. Disciplinary difficulties formerly led to the disgrace 
of the pupils. In progressive schools they now are fully as likely to 
lead to the disgrace of the teacher. 

Obviously the relationship between pupils and teacher has shifted. 
The irate lady who, after slipping on a minor fact, cut off an alert 
pupil who meekly started to say “But, Miss Jones, I thought the book 
said ’’ with a withering ‘““Young man, you’re not here to think; 
you're here to lJearn,’’ was probably quite right in the educational 
philosophy of an earlier day. Again, the change that has come has 
serious implications for the teacher. It is relatively easy to make 
pupils learn facts; it is not easy at all to persuade them to think, 
especially if they are to think straight and substantially. 
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From our new educational psychology and philosophy have fol- | 


lowed changes in classroom procedure. The socialized recitation, 
projects, activities, new-type tests, increased freedom in the classroom 
—all these illustrate, not only the need for professional study by 
teachers, but also procedures which are far more exacting in their 
demands on teachers than the duties of a combination of policeman 
and clerk which have enabled mediocre teachers to draw salaries 
under educational principles now sharply challenged. 

Actually, of course, this means that teaching has become a profes- 
sion, requiring professional training and professional procedures. 
Of course for many intelligent and conscientious teachers it has 
always been such, just as the practice of medicine was long a profes- 
sion for many honest and careful physicians who happened to have 
been trained by riding around with an older doctor rather than by 
formal courses in a medical school. But teaching is now becoming, as 
medicine, law, and engineering long since have become, a profession 
in which novices and amateurs are not only at a conspicuous dis- 
advantage, but even in danger of doing harm. (Not that a few 
courses in a teachers college guarantee professional fitness or success. ) 


INCREASING RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SCHOOLS 


All this, I believe, is sheer gain, to be rejoiced in by us all. Educa- 
tion has always been important enough that its improvement should 
be cause for satisfaction, but especially so in an age which has greatly 
increased the responsibility placed upon its schools. For society, as 
well as the educational psychologists and philosophers, has been in- 
creasing enormously the burden placed upon teachers. Some com- 
mentators have spoken of the breakdown of the church and the home; 
whether the change actually amounts to a breakdown need not be 
argued here. Suffice it to note that the relaxing of parental and church 
discipline, the coming of motion pictures, tabloids, and the radio, and 
the increased accessibility to adolescents of automobiles, have forced 
upon the secondary schools imperative problems in citizenship train- 
ing which these schools have not been equipped to solve. Athletic and 
recreational programs, a host of extracurricular activities, and fairly 
elaborate social programs have all been developed, sometimes with 
the help of specialists in athletics or perhaps dramatics, but usually 
by adding to the responsibilities of classroom teachers already fairly 
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overwhelmed by the new professional demands of their classroom 
work. Special responsibility for citizenship training has been un- 
ceremoniously dumped into the laps of dismayed teachers of history, 
social studies, or civics, who have seldom been able even to attempt 
more than some slight and conventionalized teaching about citizen- 
ship. And this task, as well as all else that the teacher has had to 
do, has been greatly complicated by the influx of large numbers of 
low-ability pupils for whom the old curriculum was not suitable, and 
for whom even now a suitable curriculum has not been provided. 
The elimination of difficult subjects and the lowering of scholarship 
standards to meet the needs of the middle group of students do not 
necessarily provide what even that middle group needs, and it still 
leaves to teachers the problems of what to do for high and low ability 
groups. Sectioning pupils by ability, or homogeneous grouping, has 
not solved these problems, partly because all the groups have usually 
continued to use the same curriculum, but mostly because any thor- 
oughgoing efforts to differentiate the curriculum run afoul of our 
democratic ideal, which interprets equality of opportunity to mean 
identity of opportunity. The result amounts to denial of opportunity 
—the boy who needs a strenuous course in mathematics or chemistry, 
the girl who needs a strenuous course in music or art, are equally 
sacrificed to their classmates of moderate talents and no special in- 
terests. Three-level assignments fail similarly to differentiate the cur- 
riculum, and again greatly increase the teacher’s burden. The Dalton 
plan of individual programs and assignments is beyond the resources 
of ordinary schools—and of ordinary teachers. 

Meanwhile technological development and our even more complex 
and interdependent social, economic, and political structure add to 
the difficulties of making secondary education practical, realistic, and 
adequate. As usual the change has affected the classroom teacher, 
and as usual his load has thereby been increased. For the curriculum 
has needed revision, and the revision has come—in fact it has come 
in a confusing variety of ways. 


CHANGES IN THE SUBJECT MATTER FIELDS 


Subjects, it has already been observed, are coming in many circles 
to be considered old-fashioned, and they are even considered a menace 
to the development of truly integrated personalities in the child- 
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centered schools which now exist in a few communities. But are those 
subjects with the old-fashioned names—English, mathematics, history, 
science—the same as they were a few years ago? Indeed they are not. 

There has been a tendency to reduce English grammar to a mini- 
mum, or even, it may appear to the over-exacting, to a point somewhat 
below that rather vague level. Composition has tended to become 
either functional or creative, in any case, less deadeningly formal 
than it once had the reputation of being. Literature has included 
more and more of contemporary literature, fewer of those classics 
which are sometimes especially abhorrent to theorists who have not 
read them, and the development of appreciation and the need for 
some contribution to training in the use of leisure have been recog- 
nized to some extent. 

Great changes have similarly occurred in the mathematics program. 
Protests that not even engineers need much of the algebra and plane 
and solid geometry which used to be taught have resulted in the 
elimination of much which was once justified as being good mental 
discipline. At the same time new material of practical value has been 
added. Parents who made honor grades in mathematics twenty-five 
years ago have been known to encounter difficulty in the use of the 
slide rule and logarithmic tables, and even in the making of graphs. 
My colleagues who give courses in the teaching of mathematics have 
become very sensitive about the expression ‘‘formal mathematics,” 
and they no longer talk much of its value as mental discipline. They 
do talk of it as indispensable to any understanding of modern science 
and economics, and as a practical method of thinking which is abso- 
lutely essential to coping with the modern world. 

So, too, with history—it is no longer the dry and arid collection of 
dates, names, and summaries of politics and wars that many believe 
it to have been. Rather it has become the fascinating story of the 
development of man and his civilization, the still incomplete and 
sometimes puzzling account of how our society came to be what it 
is, the somewhat unsatisfactory but nevertheless indispensable key to 
any real understanding of our modern world, which, most of us agree, 
has to be understood by our high school graduates if democracy can 
hope to succeed. With this newer history has come a range of closely 
related social sciences—economics, sociology, government, social psy- 
chology. All of these are relatively new in the secondary school cur- 
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riculum, and, in fact, still imperfectly adjusted to it, though they 
represent areas of knowledge of vital importance to those who live in 
the economic, political, and social world which these fields describe. 


RESPONSES TO THE NEW DEMANDS 


Has all this increased the burden on the teacher? The question 
answers itself. Every field has been enriched, crowded to capacity. 
Teachers have had to relearn their mathematics, history, or science; 
they have had to eliminate, add, shift emphasis, condense, interpret. 
They have had to become far more efficient in their teaching of pupils 
whose outside hours have been crowded with cars, radio, movies, 
and sports, whose heads have had to be crammed with a greater 
number of facts now necessary to their life outside school than used 
to be taught in all their classrooms combined. If we consider the sum 
total of facts about athletes and scores, movie stars and their produc- 
tions, radios and their programs, makes of cars and their parts, 
which crowd the minds of modern youth, is it any wonder that teach- 
ers must struggle to teach still more data, however valuable? 

Yet the world must be taken as it is, and all of this is part of the 
professional challenge with which the teacher may reasonably be 
faced. His work has become harder, more technical, but it is his work. 
By better initial training, with occasional retraining in summer ses- 
sions, by the use of professional magazines and associations, by more 
efficient use of his time, he can hope to maintain contact with the new 
educational psychologies and philosophies, the new developments in 
his field, the new emphases in the curriculum. He may even find time 
to contribute to the extracurricular activities of his school, though 
time so spent is lost to growth in the field of his specialty, and that 
growth is increasingly essential to the maintenance of much-needed 
contacts between what he teaches and what goes on in the outside 
world of his pupils. 

But how much more can he do? I have tried to describe, fairly and 
without exaggeration, the responsibilities, other than for burdensome 
clerical work, that have been placed quite generally upon classroom 
teachers. I believe they are inescapable. I fear that they may grow 
greater, for our social problems multiply, and our knowledge con- 
tinues to expand rapidly. I know that the burden is already crushing. 
No one, quite literally, can keep up with all the developments in mathe- 
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matics. Still less can anyone keep up with developments in science. In 
history the case is certainly no better, and developments in all the 
social sciences are beyond the comprehension of any mortal man. 
Most professional workers have taken refuge in specialization, 
gaining competence and power at the cost of becoming relatively 
narrow. Physicians, lawyers, professors—yes, and school administra- 
tors in larger communities—have been forced to limit the range of 
their activity in order to function efficiently. Occasionally classroom 
teachers have been permitted the same solution—one hears of teach- 
ers and supervisors of chemistry, of American history, or of economics 
—but many of us can testify to quite different situations. Programs 
calling for four, five, or six preparations daily are far more common. 
Some relief has been obtained by resorting to various devices for 
mechanical teaching. Weak, ill-trained, or overburdened teachers have 
always been driven to textbook teaching, to excessive reliance on 
syllabi and on ready-made courses of study. These are playing their 
part now, together with the mechanical workbooks and mechanical 
tests which are more recent developments. Such devices may raise 
the level of poor teaching; they cramp and hinder good teaching. 
To a large extent they represent an abandonment of really profes- 
sional instruction, in which contacts are constantly made between the 
environment, knowledge, and interests of pupils and the work of the 
classroom in favor of the formal and even clerical kind of teaching 
which has been so vigorously attacked in recent years. Textbooks, 


workbooks, and even some state and local courses of study, are con- | 


structed for the country at large, or, at least, areas far larger than 
the communities where they are used. Really professional teaching 
uses the social, economic, political, and physical surroundings of the 
immediate locality—not that it stops there, but there it may well 
start, and there it may find the examples and illustrations which make 
new material, new generalizations, part of the actual experience of 
pupils. But again account must be taken that all this demands time 
for observation, study, and thought on the part of teachers. Where 
are they to find it? How are they to meet these requirements? 


RETRAINING THE TEACHER FOR INCREASED RESPONSIBILITY 


The answer would be easier if with increased responsibility there 
had come substantially larger school staffs, permitting more specializa- 
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tion and increases in salary. Until such increases are possible, prac- 
tical limitations are imposed upon the professional training which can 
be required of teachers, but meanwhile many have devoted weekends, 
summers, and savings to equipping themselves for their work. Teach- 
ers of science and mathematics, of history, social studies, geography, 
economics, civics, and sociology are still not able to travel and ob- 
serve firsthand the factories, mines, farms, the natural world, or 
the social, economic, and political institutions in this country and 
abroad, with which their classes are concerned. Few experienced 
teachers have ever been able to take a year of graduate study, and 
their number grew even smaller in the depression years, a loss only 
partially offset by the increased number of able young college grad- 
uates who have come without experience for graduate training and 
who, when trained, have encountered discouraging difficulty in secur- 
ing an appointment. But, present state certification practice to the 
contrary and notwithstanding, one of the major problems of teacher 
training has become, as a result of developments already noted, the 
retraining of teachers in service. That can be done in part through 
conferences, through extension courses, and through summer work. 
It may be done to some extent through professional organizations 
and publications, with the practical limitation that teachers can afford 
few memberships, few fares, and few hotel bills for conventions, and 
far fewer magazines and books, either professional or cultural, than 
modern education requires. Most teachers do not, perhaps cannot, 
subscribe to the professional journals published for them. 

Some retraining goes on through new textbooks and new courses 
of study, which slowly but surely respond to new ideas and needs 
in education. But many teachers have few ways of learning of such 
new materials, and in any case a textbook obviously cannot include 
the teacher background necessary to its competent and effective use. 

So far as specialization for the classroom teacher is concerned, that 
is largely a matter of school and staff size and of the policy of the 
principal. If specialization is encouraged or allowed, the price for 
teachers, as for others, is some degree of narrowness. But to them 
also the gain is, or can be, power—an intimate knowledge of detail 
which brings life and color to teaching, and a grasp of meanings and 
relationships which is necessary if education is to be more than the 
bleak learning of facts. If specialization is to be permitted, and it 
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is proving, I believe, an inevitable characteristic of professional 
growth everywhere else, then very great care must be taken in con- 
structing the secondary school curriculum to preserve unity and co- 
herence and to point out relationships between the various parts. 
Provision can be made, furthermore, for the inclusion of integrating 
courses or units in which the various social sciences, the various 
natural sciences, and the various arts are brought into focus and re- 
lationship, and in which overlapping and connections of these three 
great areas may perhaps be pointed out. Such relationships are im- 
portant; we should establish them and teach them if we can, but 
these great areas are far too vast to be mastered by any one teacher. 
And I cannot subscribe to the statement attributed to one professor 
of education that the ideal educational situation exists when the class 
and the teacher are equally ignorant, and can thus learn together in 
sweet and earnest co-operation. 

The recommendation of specialization runs counter to many recent 
developments in education, and leads to my final point in discussing 
the increasing responsibility of secondary school teachers: the need 
for recognizing that there is some limit to the load that can be shoul- 
dered by teachers who, after all, are only human. 

It might seem reasonable that learning and trying to apply a new 
educational psychology and philosophy and new classroom and testing 
procedures, building a new relationship with pupils, and recognizing 


new responsibilities to society, together with attempting to master ° 


a revised curriculum, might be enough to expect of teachers. It has 
not been so. In many communities, for example, they have been ex- 
pected to construct new curricula. I believe that teachers ought to have 
a voice in curriculum making; courses of study should be practical 
and workable, and they should take into account the local environ- 
ment, with which teachers ordinarily have close acquaintance. There 
is professional value to teachers, furthermore, in thinking about 
curriculum problems and considering new and possible materials, ap- 
proaches, and activities. But the teachers who have been charged with 
the organization of these materials, approaches, and activities have 
not always brought, or been provided with, either adequate knowledge 
of new developments in education or scholarship for competent cur- 
riculum making. Not infrequently new courses of study have been 
constructed out of old textbooks, and the stream has not risen higher 
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than its source. The result has been shoddy curricula, which merely 
complicate subsequent work. This is not a reflection upon teachers, 
who have other work to consume their time and energies. The fault 
lies in failure to recognize the limitations of their resources, together 
perhaps with a lack of recognition of the amount and complexity of 
modern society and knowledge, which most teachers have inadequate 
opportunity to study and consider. 


INTEGRATION AND INDOCTRINATION 


A related demand to which most teachers are not equipped to 
respond calls for correlation, unification, co-ordination, or integra- 
tion. (One educator has observed that this series of words provides 
all the material for a satisfactory progressive education yell!) There 
is promise in such efforts, but only, I believe, if carried on by, or 
with the close co-operation of, experts in the various fields. Scientists 
of deep scholarship and broad interests, mathematicians with similarly 
deep scholarship and broad interests, and well-trained, experienced, 
and observant secondary school teachers should be able to work out 
significant correlations, integrations, or co-ordinations, of science and 
mathematics. So with the social sciences both among themselves and 
in combination with science and the arts. With the widening of the 
fields, however, more specialists are needed, and as they are added 
the difficulties in finding common ground of agreement increase. Again, 
the secondary school teacher must be represented if resulting pro- 
grams are to be tried in the schools, but rarely have secondary teach- 
ers been able to keep up their scholarship enough to enable them 
profitably to correlate or integrate large areas of knowledge. It may 
be objected that I am speaking of a curriculum that is largely de- 
termined in advance rather than developed as class needs and interests 
demand. That is true, though there is opportunity for flexibility. 
You may object that scholarship of the sort I have in mind belongs 
in the colleges and graduate schools. I believe it is also needed in 
secondary schools. What we teach should be as near the truth as can 
by strenuous effort be managed; stale scholarship, unrealistic descrip- 
tions of our world, do not belong in a modern curriculum. Teaching, 
to repeat an earlier point, is most effective when it draws on detailed 


firsthand knowledge and a full grasp of relationships and signifi- 
cance. 
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If it is true that demands for curriculum construction and for 
correlation and integration have overtaxed the resources of teachers, 
what shall be said of more recent proposals that they frankly indoc- 
trinate their pupils with views about present and future society, or 
that they join with other educators in building a new social order? 
Ignoring the by no means unimportant questions of whether the 
schools would be permitted to undertake such activities and of the 
sort of precedents involved in allying the schools with a particular 
group and with one side in controversial issues, are teachers in a 
position to study the evidence, weigh the issues, and reach conclusions 
necessary either to indoctrination or to creating new social and eco- 
nomic orders? If not, who is to hand down the ready-made decisions? 

Teachers are always going to indoctrinate, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by the nature of education. They must also take a hand in 
the molding of new conditions which, since society never ceases to 
change, are always evolving. But they have other tasks too—essential 
tasks, which have become more and more exacting, as I have tried to 
remind you. The youth of the land must be introduced to the highly 
complicated world in which they live, and must be given the under- 
standings and skills which are necessary to effective life in that com- 
plicated world. Parents, churches, the Boy and Girl Scouts and the 
Y’s, the movies, the radio, and the papers all take a hand in the 
process, but, as already noted, a large and an increasing responsibility 
falls on schools—and that mostly means on teachers. I make no 
plea for escape from work or responsibility, or for release from the 
obligation to give the best professional service which can be rendered. 
I have nothing but agreement with the objectives of progressive educa- 
tion. But the task must be defined if it is to be intelligently attacked, 
and it must be within the possibilities of our strength and resources 
if it is to be achieved. Then, by specializing when specialization is 
possible, with the indispensable co-operation of school administrators 
and of authorities not only in the theory and practice of education 
but in subject matter—that is, in the knowledge and understanding 
of aspects of the world in which we live—perhaps the responsibility 
of teachers, increasingly exacting though it may be, can be met with 
more real satisfaction to ourselves and with greater profit to the 
society which we serve. 
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What Is This Thing Called Personnel 
Work?’ 


By ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION ; IN CHARGE OF THE GUIDANCE LABORATORY, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


WONDER whether we have not all had the experience of meet- 

ing another person who was supposedly carrying on important 
work in the student personnel field, of starting to talk to him en- 
thusiastically about guidance or personnel work, and of realizing 
suddenly that we were not talking about the same thing at all; that 
we both used the term “personnel work’’ but actually had quite dif- 
ferent things in mind. 

In a symposium one day recently one of my colleagues, Dr. A., 
who is a psychologist and a brilliant writer and lecturer in the field 
of education, challenged me with: ‘Must it not necessarily be the 
head of the institution—the president—who is the real director of 
guidance or personnel? Can anyone else appointed to initiate and 
direct a personnel program really initiate and carry out what we 
would agree was an effective, all-round program of guidance?” 

Another educator, Dr. B., equally gifted from an intellectual 
standpoint and equally well known in the educational field, contends 
that no administrator can possibly bear any responsibility for per- 
sonnel work—whether he is appointed specifically to do so or not; 
that the only personnel worker who has any chance of accomplishing 
anything that is worth while is the teacher who should naturally, in 
connection with his teaching function, carry on personnel work with 
all his students. In his college, therefore, no faculty member bears 
a title that implies any definite responsibility for the personnel pro- 
gram, but each teacher is reminded constantly that one of his edu- 
cational functions is to act as adviser and friend to his students. 

One placement director of a university assumes that his functions 
encompass all the really significant guidance activities that could be 


* Presidential address given before the American College Personnel Association, New 
Orleans, La., February 18, 1937. 
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expected to go on in that institution. And his president believes, 
since the director of placement is such a dynamic person and since 
he has preached his point of view so much, that, of course, a per- 
sonnel program consists of the activities carried on in the office of 
an efficient placement officer. He would not understand at all what 
Dr. A. or Dr. B., was talking about. 

We all know, too, the point of view of the director of personnel 
who has the responsibility for administering a total personnel pro- 
gram for students. Such a person is in agreement neither with the 
point of view that the president of the institution is the only one 
who can actually direct a personnel program, nor with the point of 
view that all responsibility must be tossed to the teaching faculty. 
He knows how much training and experience along personnel lines 
are required to plan and administer a personnel program in an insti- 
tution of higher education. Nor does he believe that those specialists, 
highly trained to perform the various personnel services, can, in 
addition, be responsible for administering the total program of 
personnel work. 

What is the matter with us that after using the terms “guid- 
ance”’ and “personnel” so many years in general and inconsistent ways, 
we have not yet managed to come to some lucid position? Why are 
we still satisfied not to understand one another better? Why 
are we so complacent when many educational leaders outside our 
own field frankly admit that they just do not understand what it is 
all about? 

Our failure to achieve clear-cut concepts and our muddy thinking 
with respect to terminology are apparent if definitions that have 
been attempted in this field are examined critically. Many people have 
struggled to say what this field is. Some have felt impelled, for 
instance, to try to differentiate it sharply from the instructional task 
of education. Hawkes, for example, once upon a time promulgated 
as a useful definition of personnel work: “activity carried on in be- 
half of the student outside of the classroom.” Others, however, 
have felt impelled to define guidance as not something apart from 
the main educational task of higher education. Note J. Hillis Miller’s 
statement: ‘‘Personnel work is no longer a side issue, it is the funda- 
mental issue; it is no longer an ‘adjunct’ to education, it is education.”’ 

An examination of the books that have been written in this field 
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also reveals the same difficulty with respect to guidance. One writer 
may adopt a title that is comprehensive, and then write primarily of 
tests and measurements and vocational guidance, or some other 
equally limited aspects of the personnel field. Another may dub his 
brain child ‘“‘Guidance,” although it is only a general treatise on 
mental hygiene without any reference to the principles and methods 
of establishing and maintaining a rich, wholesome program of social 
and extracurricular activities, or of vocational guidance, placement, 
and all the other aspects of personnel and guidance work that are of 
vital importance to a sound guidance program for a college situation. 

Each semester as I counsel with students who wish to study in 
the field of “‘personnel work,” I realize how many different concepts 
of “personnel work”’ these students have in their minds. Some of 
them hope, when they have studied for a year or more, to be expert 
counselors of individuals, with skill in all the methods yet discovered 
for understanding and reconditioning personality. Others come be- 
cause they want to acquire a large body of organized occupational 
information, skill in vocational testing, placement techniques, and the 
like. Others want to learn how to administer housing programs, how 
to set up and administer a system of cumulative records, how to stimu- 
late and control a social and an extracurricular program at the col- 
lege level. Still others are interested in administrative devices, such 
as new instructional methods, revision of curricula, a more adequate 
philosophy of higher education, and the like. But each and every stu- 
dent considers that when he says he is interested in “‘personnel work”’ 
his special interest is the only possible interpretation that could be 
made of his use of the more general term. 

I have not found anyone who has successfully thought through 
this whole question as to what this field really is and what its rela- 
tion to the rest of the educational task should properly be. 

Outstanding members of this Association have made the most im- 
portant contributions to our understanding in this area. Cowley, 
Bradshaw, Clothier, Strang, Brumbaugh, Walters, Miller, William- 
son, Darley, and others have all written directly or indirectly con- 
cerning this issue. Intuitive understanding on the part of those who 
have a sympathy for the point of view which we all more or less 
represent renders their definitions both useful and comprehensible to 
many. I find that educational leaders outside the personnel field, if 
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they are accustomed ‘to critical and philosophical thinking, are still 
quite at sea as to what this thing is that we call personnel work. 

The more I ponder on what educationists have had to say about 
it in their writings and the more I have attempted to define this field, 
the more I am convinced that we are befogged because of a confusion 
of terms. When we discuss this area what we really do is to use 
one term—usually “personnel work’’—to cover not only personnel 
services, but also to include a point of view or an educational philos- 
ophy as well as cover personnel administration. Personnel administra- 
tion is, of course, closely identified with the personnel point of view, 
and both are very closely related to personnel services, but each of 
these three terms is, in spite of this relationship, distinguishable in 
itself as one special aspect of the total personnel program for a col- 
lege or university. 

Let us inquire further just how these are separately distinguishable 
aspects of our total field of endeavor and why they might helpfully 
be distinguished from one another. 

The personnel point of view is, as I see it, what my colleague, 
Dr. A., was talking about when he attempted to maintain that the 
director of a personnel program for an institution could never be 
anyone other than the head of that institution. The personnel point 
of view is what must prevail if curricula are to be individualized. 
The personnel point of view, properly applied, eventuates in an ade- 
quate program of personnel services for students. The personnel 
philosophy would render more possible of achievement the goal of 
the educational philosophy that has the transmission of culture as its 
sole end. The personnel point of view is not in opposition to a cultural 
philosophy, but it maintains an emphasis that is educationally sound: 
that transmission of culture can be most effectively accomplished if 
the unit vehicles of our culture—our individual students—are thor- 
oughly understood in their goals, their abilities, their weaknesses, and 
their present and future potentialities. A personnel point of view 
would probably tend to restrain somewhat a militant philosophy of 
social revolution or totalitarianism. I am sure that Hitler or Mus- 
solini or Lenin would have found personnel experts, as proponents 
of this philosophy, quite deterrent to their desire to get on with the 
great march. Individuals cannot be considered of importance in a 
totalitarian state. On the other hand, a personnel point of view in 
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education cannot but be a powerful implement to a philosophy of 
democracy. 

Dr. Brewer has written very effectively about the philosophy of 
personnel work.’ Any number of thoughtful doctoral students have 
said to me that if what Dr. Brewer says about guidance is what we 
mean by personnel work they accept it gladly. But Dr. Brewer main- 
tains that personnel work and education are synonymous, and more 
than one other able writer in the personnel field has heatedly criti- 
cized his definition because, they claim, it is not a useful description 
of the personnel field. I maintain that we can accept what Dr. Brewer 
has to say as a very able and acceptable discussion of the personnel 
point of view. | agree that it is not adequate as a discussion of the 
other aspects of the personnel program in education, namely, per- 
sonnel services and personnel administration. We do not, however, 
need to discard it as a statement of our educational philosophy. 

We would all agree with President Butler in his report for 1936: 


The steady tendency toward the bureaucratic standardization and regimenta- 
tion of all school and college work which has now been going on in the United 
States for a full generation, has done and is doing serious damage to the cause 
of education. . . . It was never more important than now to resist the habit 
of treating instruction as if it were identical with education and as if it alone 
constituted the entire educational process. The guidance, the discipline, and the 
inspiration which should accompany and condition instruction are the vitally 
important educational instrumentalities. The mere possession of information, 
however multiform and however accurate, is no test or assurance whatsoever 
that an education has been had or even begun. 


We would all agree that what is needed to render instruction effective 
and to assure that a genuine educational process will be facilitated is 
a personnel point of view made concrete throughout the institution. 
There are many ways in which such a point of view may be made 
concrete: by careful selection of faculty, an effective faculty counsel- 
ing plan, individualized instruction, revised curricula. 

Another way in which this point of view may be made concrete is by 
implementing it with those services that assist the individual to ac- 
complish all-round growth and development in the period of his life 
that is devoted to higher education. It is, for example, a personnel 
service to admit, insofar as possible, to an institution only those stu- 


*Brewer, John. Education as Guidance. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1932. 
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dents who seem most likely to profit by what the institution has to offer. 

Another personnel service consists in attempting to help the stu- 
dent adjust as smoothly as possible to the new situation which the 
college represents. Counseling on educational, vocational, or personal 
problems, either before or after difficulties arise, is legitimately 
termed personnel work; it is a service to the student of a personnel 
nature. The handling of part-time work and financial aid is properly 
included within the personnel program; they are personnel services. 
The organization and guidance of the extra-class group life of stu- 
dents constitute one aspect of the personnel program. (There is 
much development of the individual, there is much individual therapy 
that is possible only as individuals come together in the alchemy of the 
social group.) Similarly the testing program, placement, the main- 
tenance of a system of continuing co-ordinated records of significant 
information about individual students—all of these are personnel 
functions that contribute to the total personnel program. 

Is ‘‘personnel service” exactly synonymous with “personnel work”? 
Cowley has so maintained. It does not seem to me that these terms are 
exactly synonymous. For instance, the president of a college might 
legitimately speak of a member of the college staff as an expert in a 
certain personnel service. This staff member might be an expert in 
placement, for example. It would not be possible for the president, 
however, to say that that man was an expert in “‘a personnel work,” 
namely, placement. “Personnel work” is a broader term than “per- 
sonnel service.’ The former includes all the special services which 
go to make up the personnel program. 

There are sincere and persistent efforts at the present time to 
identify the term “personnel work” exclusively with individual counsel- 
ing and with psychotherapy. This tendency is apparent most often 
among those who feel that in the mysterious techniques of psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis we would find an answer to all life’s problems. 

I suppose that most of us would resist valiantly the limiting of the 
meaning of ‘“‘personnel work”’ to any such interpretation. We would, on 
the other hand, enthusiastically insist that counseling of the individual 
was an important personnel service, that it most certainly was in ac- 
cord with a personnel point of view, that it was one kind of personnel 
work, and that it should be a part of any personnel program. 

I suppose that we would feel very much the same way about any 
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attempt to identify the term ‘“‘personnel work” exclusively with “vo- 
cational guidance,” although we would maintain that the giving of 
vocational information and the facilitation of occupational placement 
are valuable personnel services. 

Let us inquire, on the other hand, whether the term “personnel 
work” is broad enough to be used as synonymous with “personnel 
program.” In my opinion, it is not, since it does not sufficiently imply 
those subtle changes that come to pass not so much because someone 
“works” as because a point of view prevails as a result of the domi- 
nance of a certain educational philosophy. Nor does “personnel work” 
sufficiently imply the aspects of the personnel program that are best 
designated by the term ‘‘student personnel administration.” 

What is implied in ‘“‘personnel program” besides ‘“‘point of view” and 
“personnel services’ or “‘personnel work’’? There unquestionably re- 
mains another element which must be recognized if the personnel pro- 
gram is to be truly effective. To set up many personnel services under 
experts excellently trained in the various services, such as health, 
counseling, placement, and so forth, to have the entire educational 
situation highly charged with a personnel point of view, is not enough. 
Many colleges and universities today have provided a most im- 
pressive array of personnel services for their students: the student’s 
health is guarded by one group of specialists, his housing condi- 
tions are maintained at a high level by another group, he is counseled 
with respect to his vocation by one officer, with respect to his religion 
by another, his financial problems by a third—not to mention all the 
counsel (often excellent, sometimes pretty bad), that he gets from 
the twenty or thirty professors with whom he studies during his four- 
year college course. Institutions have seemed during the last ten or 
fifteen years to feel that the easiest and surest way to make themselves 
educationally above reproach was to multiply the personnel services 
with which they have provided students. Sometime when our educa- 
tional descendants dig into the strata that are bound to be laid down 
on us in succeeding eras, they will identify our era by the way in 
which personnel services were laid down in rapid succession. One 
of the reasons that we are so bewildered today, one of the reasons 
why we have no basic understanding as to what our profession is, 
is this very fact that we cannot see the woods for the trees, we 
cannot comprehend a personnel program because we are too intent 
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on the many fascinating personnel services which contribute to it. 

It is not sufficient for a college or university to acquire a glit- 
tering collection of personnel services, it is not sufficient to have the 
best health officer in the country, the most brilliant psychiatrist, an 
inspired placement officer, an irresistible religious counselor, the best 
consultant in the country on dress and manners—all this is not enough. 
There still remains the need to co-ordinate all these services, gear 
them all together into a program in which each may function most 
effectively. Each service needs both to be facilitated and controlled 
in relation to the other services. The whole collection of personnel 
services needs to be geared into the total educational plan of the 
university. 

Not only must the personnel services be knit together, the whole 
program of personnel work co-ordinated with the business and in- 
structional programs of the university; but the contacts that the 
various personnel services make with the outside community must also 
be carefully co-ordinated if the import of the personnel services on 
the community is to be good instead of bad. 

And all this, it seems to me, is a part of what student personnel 
administration should do. Student personnel administration should 
facilitate the various personnel services by co-ordinating them and 
enabling them to focus most effectively on each student. Student per- 
sonnel administration also has the responsibility for gearing the pro- 
gram of personnel services into the instructional program and into 
community life. To this end it creates policies and exercises controls. 

But these are not the only functions of personnel administration. 
Another is interpretation of students as human beings as well as un- 
dernourished minds. Still another function consists of a large share 
in the responsibility for the maintenance of good morale, of a whole- 
some and stimulating social environment as an important part of the 
student’s total educational experience. 

It should, by now, be fairly obvious why it has been so difficult 
to come to any agreement on definitions of personnel work. Most of our 
efforts have been spent on oversimplifying. When we have finally been 
sufficiently frustrated in our efforts at theoretical simplification, per- 
haps we shall be willing to analyze the personnel program more care- 
fully and see it as an admixture of personnel services, personnel 
administration, and personnel point of view. 
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The Vocabulary of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (1910 EDITION)* 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGY, INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


and IRVING LORGE 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


with the assistance of S. KARPIN 


E HAVE made a count of all the words outside the first or 

most used 2500 of the Thorndike list of 20,000 found in a 
random sampling of a million words in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
made up of fifty selections of 20,000 words each.’ We have recorded 
in the case of all such words beginning with A, B, C, J, K, L, M the 
number of selections or “sources” as we shall call them in which the 
word appears and the number of times it occurs in each. 

A million words is not nearly enough to represent accurately the 
vocabulary of solid factual reading in general, or of the Britannica 
in particular. Another million would differ considerably from this in 
important respects, and a third million from the average of the two. 
But any very important features of the vocabulary of solid factual 
reading will show themselves in a count of a million; and so will any 
very important differences between the vocabulary of such solid 
factual reading and that of any other specified sort of reading. 

There are two special vocabularies with which it is useful to com- 
pare the results of this Britannica count. One is the vocabulary of 
books recommended for children in grades 3 to 8, based on a count 
of 120 sources containing 4% million words.* The other is the vo- 


* Acknowledgment is hereby made of the services rendered by the personnel furnished 
by the Works Division of the Works Progress Administration for New York City on 
Project 65-97-291-1125X. 

* Paragraphs consisting entirely of mathematical symbols, chemical symbols, engineer- 
ing formulae, and the like were avoided, but such symbols were counted where they 
occurred as parts of sentences. *, Thorndike, E. L. “The Vocabulary of Books for Children 
in Grades 3 to 8.” Teachers College Record, December, 1936; January, February, 1937. 
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cabulary of 500 telephone conversations (80,000 words in all).* It 
is also of interest to compare the Britannica vocabulary with the 
vocabulary of juvenile plus general reading found in Thorndike’s 
10 million count of the 279 sources listed on pages 165 to 176 of 
the Teacher's Word Book of 20,000 Words. 

The most striking thing about the vocabulary of solid factual read- 
ing is its size, especially the enormous number of names of persons 
and places. Judging from words beginning in A, B, and C, our sample 
of a million words has about 40,000 different words (not counting 
regular plurals, adverbs in /y, comparatives and superlatives in 
er and est or r and St, verb forms in s, e, ed, and ing, past participles 
formed by adding n, and objectives or nouns formed by adding n to 
proper nouns. It contains as many different non-capitalized words as 
the 2% million words in either half of the 120 books recommended 
for pupils in grades 3 to 8, and twice as many different capitalized 
words. It contains five or six times as many different non-capitalized 
words as the Bible, and about seven times as many different capitalized 
words, if we may trust Strong’s Concordance.* 

How many different non-capitalized and capitalized words there 
actually are in the Britannica plus a few hundred books on science 
plus a few hundred on history plus a few hundred on art, etc., etc., 
nobody knows. The number of non-capitalized words can be ascer- 
tained approximately by counting those in a dictionary, and omitting 
dialectical words, and those coined by poets and other literary men, 
and adding the non-capitalized words used in the scientific names of 
animals and plants from suitable sources. Dictionary-makers are not 
infallible, but they probably insert enough words which could reason- 
ably be used, but have not been, to make up for certain technical 
words which they omit. But the number of names of persons and 
places that have actually appeared in serious books is very hard to 
estimate. It is enormous. 

The qualitative differences of the Britannica vocabulary (of non- 
capitalized words) from the vocabulary of books recommended for 
children in grades 3 to 8, from the vocabulary of juveniles plus gen- 

* French, N. R., Carter, K. W., Jr., and Koenig, Walter, Jr. The Words and Sounds 
of Telephone Conversations. Bell Telephone System. Technical Publications Mono- 
graph B-491, June, 1930. 


* Allowance should, however, be made for the fact that the Bible contains only about 
770,000 running words. 
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TABLE I 


Words Equally Frequent in the Ten Million Count Which Occur Rarely and 
Frequently in a Million-Word Sample from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Edition of 1910: Words Beginning A to Bei and C to Cz 


Position by the 
Ten Million Count 


3B rare: apron, closet, couldn’t, coward, crawl 

3B frequent: associate, assume, collection, commission, connection, constitu- 
tion 

4A rare: chatter, chime, cleave, cot, cries, cuff 

4A frequent: confine, considerable 

4B rare: anyway, chip, clip, clover, cluck, cod, cricket, crumb, cuckoo 

4B frequent: apparent, basis, cathedral, catholic, charter, community, com- 
position, conflict, continuous, convert, correspond 

5A rare: apiece, ay, balm, chirp 

5A frequent: administration, Alexander, arrangement, conclusion, consequent 
(ly),* constitute 


5B rare: anguish, anon, bashful, chat, Cinderella, clash, clatter, comforter, 
crackle, crutch 

5B frequent: abolish, additional, artistic, aspect, atmosphere, attitude, at- 
tribute, Austria (n), baron, beginning, characteristic, comparative (ly), 
contribute 

6 rare: ail, amen, anvil, bang, beauteous, beckon, cheery, chuck, chuckle, 
clam, corporal, cracker, cram, crepe, crib, Crusoe, currant, czar 

6 frequent: abbot, academy, accordance, acid, admirable, allied, antiquity, 
Arab, assistant, Athens, chancellor, chiefly, cone, conspicuous (ly), 
consul, contemplate, controversy, corruption, culture, customary 

7 rare: alfalfa, alligator, amain, appal, arrant, assailant, aught, balmy, 
barnyard, chanticleer, checkers, cherub, clown, coachman, coo, cooky, 
corset, cowardice, cowl, cravat, crochet, cuddle 

7 frequent: abbey, absorption, accurate, activity, acute, adjacent, adminis- 
ter, advocate, agitation, alliance, alteration, annex, architecture, ascer- 
tain, ascribe, civilization, classical, colonel, commonly, communion, 
complex, comprise, compromise, conception, consciousness, conservative 
(ly), contact, contemporary, contribution, criticism, cultivation 

8 rare: alert, antitoxin, artful, asparagus, astray, audible, bawl, beastly, 
beautify, bedtime, befit, chauffeur, chemise, chilly, clamorous, cleaner, 
comeliness, compassionate, composure, contaminate, copse, counterfeit, 
cowslip, crevice, crowded (adj.), cull, cymbal 

8 frequent: accuracy, adapt, adaptation, adequate, adhere, ally, analysis, 
archbishop, ardent, assumption, Assyria (n), available, chemical, clergy, 
code, colleague, complicate, conjunction, Constantinople, constitu- 


* Ly or m in parentheses after a word means that the /y or » form was included. 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Position by the 
Ten Million Count 


tional (ly), continental, conversion, cooperation, creed, crisis, criti- 


cal (ly), crusade 


From here on only frequent words are given 
9 frequent: Anthony, apostle, architectural, Catherine, chemistry, commen- 
tary, concession, constituent, conviction, corps, cycle 
10 frequent: administrator, Antioch, asylum, cavalry, census, Ceylon, 
Charlemagne, Christendom, Cicero, classify, colorless, commencement, 
completion, component, culminate 
11 frequent: Aberdeen, accessible, Adams, alienate, annexation, Aristotle, 


Babylonian, Bavaria (n), chaplain, Christianity, clerical, Cornwall, 
countess 


12 frequent: A.D., aesthetic, aggregate, Antonio, Aragon, astronomical, 
astronomy, comic, comparable, contributor, Crete, crystalline 

13 frequent: adherent, administrative, analogous, category, chancery, Ches- 
ter, chloride, confinement, continuity, Copenhagen, councilor, cult 

14 frequent: abortive, accession, admiralty, admixture, Aegean, Afghanistan, 
analogy, analytical, Anjou, anonymous, applicable, aqueous, archipelago, 


Armenia (n), barony, collective, colonization, Conrad, Constance, Con- 
stantine, contingent 


15 frequent: abandonment, abeyance, assizes, chronology, conical, corpus 


eral reading may be seen by observing the words which are equally 
common in the Thorndike 10 million count, but very rare or very 
frequent in the Britannica million count and in the juvenile 41% million 
count. Similar facts for the juvenile count will be found in “The Vo- 
cabulary of Books for Children in Grades 3 to 8.’ 

It is not possible to give an accurate notion of the rarity of general 
words in the Britannica count. Many of the words occurring in the 
ninth to twentieth thousand in order of frequency by the general count 
of 10 million words do not occur in the Britannica million at all. 
About 10 percent of words in the ninth thousand by the general count 
do not occur in the Britannica million count; this percentage rises 
from about 20 in the ninth thousand to about 60 in the twentieth. 
Consequently Table I includes only especially frequent words for 
the Britannica among those in the ninth thousand to the fifteenth 
thousand. 

A better method of studying the specialization of the vocabularies 
of specified sorts of reading material would be to take sets of words 

5 Thorndike, op. cit. 
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of certain sorts (e.g., names of colors, names of common domestic 
animals, names of scientifically important animals, names of highly 
abstract qualities, names of emotions) and determine the average 
rank for frequency of each such set of words in each specified sort 
of reading. But a count of a million words is far too small to give 
sufficiently reliable results to justify the labor of doing this. Words 
about foods, drinks, games, emotions, love-making, clothes, flowers, 
animal pets, and business and work are scant, and words about civili- 
zation, history, politics, science, theology are frequent. Colloquial 
expressions are very scant and expository words are frequent. The 
books for boys and girls reverse this, but not very markedly, since 
about half of them were non-fiction. The telephone conversations re- 
verse it still more. If we had a five million sample for the telephone 
count instead of only 80,000, so that we could report its rare and 
frequent words as in Table I, the differences would be clear-cut. 

The report of the count of telephone conversations gives only the 
736 most used words. It thus gives only a rough measurement for 
the most used words and no evidence at all about rarities. The words 
in the 736 most frequently used according to this count which fall out- 
side the most used 5,000 according to the Thorndike 10 million read- 
ing count are as follows :° 


absolutely 7, advisable 11, anyhow 6, approval 7, available 8, awfully 12, 
broker 10, buyer 6, cancel 8, carload 20, cocoa 7, competition 6, dandy adj. 9, 
definite 6, dope n. 13, drawing 19, fairly 7, hasn’t 6, hospital 6, isn’t 6, loan 7, 
meeting 6, memorandum 13, offhand 12, operator 8, per cent 7, pier 6, 


possibly 6, quotation 7, specification 12, straighten 6, suggestion 6, unload 8, 
warehouse 7, weren’t 17 


These words in the 736 most used in the telephone conversations 
which are in 2501 to 5000 by the 10 million reading count are as 
follows :7 


additional 5b, agent 4b, agreeable 3b, agreement 5a, ahead 3b, anybody 3b, 
anyway 4b, apparently 4b, appointment 4b, appreciate 5a, argument 3b, 
arrangement 5a, basis 4b, bother wv. 4a, cable 4b, cargo 4b, certainly §a, 
certificate 5b, conference 4b, confirm 4a, connection 3b, couldn’t 3b, crazy §a, 
customer 3b, dealer 4b, delivery 4b, detail 4a, difficulty 3b, discuss 4a, 
doesn’t 3b, engineer 4a, estimate v. 4a, extra 4a, guarantee n. 5b, inquiry 5b, 
*The number following each word states in which Thorndike thousand the word falls. 


*The number and letter following each word state in which Thorndike thousand, and 
in which half of that thousand, the word falls. 
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insist 3b, insurance 5b, interesting 5b, item 4b, lunch 3b, maybe 4a, motor 4a, 
nearly 3b, notify 5b, operate 5b, payment 3b, personal 3b, phone n., phone v., §a, 
policy 3b, possibility 5a, proposition 5b, quote 5a, realize 3b, reasonable 4a, 
reduction 5b, sample ‘m. 4a, satisfactory 5b, shipment 5a, situation 4a, 
somewhere 3b, statement 4a, steamer 3b, tank 4b, telegram 4a, transfer n. 4a, 
truck 5a, wasn’t 5a, worry, v. 3b, wouldn’t 4b. 

Very much wider counts, especially of the Britannica or other 
serious factual books, are needed before any elaborate or refined 
analysis can be made of the lists from which Table I presents sam- 
ples. Our data do not prove much more than could have been fore- 
told by deduction, that the Britannica uses the vocabulary needed to 
present its facts adequately and in a dignified style free from un- 
necessary technicalities. 





Psychological Bases and Their Implications 
for the American Curriculum* 


By WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


S WE think of making a curriculum suitable for this country, two 

A main questions present themselves, first as regards guiding aims 
and purposes, second as regards the psychological factors to serve as 
bases of action. The aims and purposes we do not here discuss. We 
assume a changing world and the democratic outlook. The changing 
world yields itself, at least in some as yet undetermined measure, to 
intelligent redirection and steering. The democratic outlook calls for 
respect for personality and shared decisions, each person to be de- 
veloped as best possible to the limit of his potentialities, and all to 
share responsibly according to capacity in making the decisions that 
affect them. It is the conditioning psychological factors as bases for 
such a democratic school program that constitute the task set for this 
discussion. 
_ That there are more psychological bases than we can here consider 
adequately needs hardly be said. Only the most significant will be dis- 
cussed, with special attention to those most generally disregarded 
or misjudged. 

At the foundation of all else stands the problem of personality 
adjustment. Only in the last decade or so have our schools begun to 
take account of this, «nd even yet far too little has been done to make 
teachers intelligent about the matter or to take due account of it in 
directing school work. 

From the point of view of curriculum making the demands of per- 
sonality adjustment show themselves principally in an orientation 
toward a proper respect for the personality of children and youth, 
specifically, to fit the school constructively to the individuals -within 
it and not them inflexibly to it, and to do this in such way as to en- 


* Address given at a round table meeting of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, February 23, 1937, New Orleans, La. 
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courage the maximum feasible of successful creative work on the part 
of each. Special cases of maladjustment will demand special treatment, 
but the general orientation here suggested seems to promise best for 
the long-run general treatment. The proper demands of personality 
adjustment seem to take precedence over all other considerations. 

After the problem of personality adjustment comes the problem 
of intelligence and its proper building. This is so important and per- 
vasive a factor as almost to constitute the one positive guiding factor 
in all that the school does. But even so it requires discussion on its 
own account. 

In spite of the one-sided and confusing discussion of many psy- 
chologists, effectual intelligence along any one line walks always on 
two legs, native ability and personal knowledge and experience along 
that line. If either leg is lame, the walking is bad. Just how far 
“native ability” is a matter of health and happy condition of glands 
we shall not here consider. However conditioned, the leg of “innate 
ability” is essential. The leg of experience is also essential. It is partly 
a matter of personal learning opportunity and partly a matter of the 
character of the available group culture. In the long run it is this last- 
named factor of the group culture that constitutes, in my opinion at 
least, the main constituent of the group’s effectual intelligence. 

Because many fail to understand how effectual intelligence is thus 
conditioned on the culture and so can actually be built, it may be well 
to give a few moments of attention to that phase of the problem. 

If one should hold before this group a fountain pen, it would at 
once be recognized as such. If the same pen were held before a group 
of natives in Central Africa it might be simply a small black stick of 
no recognizable utility. The difference between what is seen in the 
two cases is a difference in meaning. For the first group the object 
would have a richer meaning, particularly as this meaning were trans- 
lated into appropriate conduct. For this richer meaning and the possi- 
bility of this further appropriate conduct we are clearly indebted to 
those who invented and made the fountain pen. 

Several distinct items or elements may be distinguished in the fore- 
going analysis: a situation of demand (later met by the invented pen), 
the inventors, the physically embodied invention, the learning by some 
of us how to make such pens and by the rest of us how to use them, 
and finally the new meanings, skills, habits, and so forth, that result 
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from these new learnings. These new learnings are by just so much 
additions to our culture. The culture thus increased now carries, as 
it did not hitherto, the two new correlative sets of meanings and 
other learnings, the one for making fountain pens, the other for using 
them. It took more effectual intelligence to sense the need and devise 
the instrument than it does now either to make or to use it. This 
higher effectual intelligence has in certain important respects been 
now diffused throughout the group. The group as a whole (though 
not necessarily everyone in it) can now do what a little while ago 
none in it could do. The effectual intelligence of the group has been 
raised by inventive genius. The effectual intelligence of individual 
members of the group can be raised by learning what the inventive 
geniuses have thus placed at their disposal. 

This is the process of building intelligence: First, the group culture 
is enlarged and enriched by certain ones who are more capable along 
that line; second, the rest of the group (in greater or less degree) 
learn what the culture now has to offer. Throughout, the process has 
been a social affair; and the result, the new intelligence, is a social 
product. Strictly private intelligence is a chimera. Effectual intelli- 
gence is socially contrived and socially transmitted. Actual communica- 
tion in shared efforts is the effecting process. 

The implications here for curriculum building are many. Most of 
this we postpone for the moment, only considering now the very im- 
portant case of our existing social-economic-political situation. What 
shall the schools do in respect to this situation? 

Our civilization has disclosed very unfortunate strains. Our cul- 
ture does not hang together, part with part. Serious lags result and 
urgent problems have arisen. Apparently we lack the social intelli- 
gence to deal at once adequately with the situation. Some sensing 
these things conclude pessimistically that human ability is unequal to 
the confronting task. Others, however, point to the marvelous ad- 
vance in actual scientific intelligence that man has achieved in the 
past few hundred years, and suggest that what we need is to make 
the like effort in the realm of social intelligence. The actual success 
in the one field not only gives analogous hope of a like success in the 
other, but furnishes a great equipment of scientific attitudes, methods, 
devices, information, etc., that can furnish a starting point of the new 
effort. In fact, the start has been made and no little progress achieved. 
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Members of the university, as well as all other full-fledged stu- 
dents who will, should bend every effort to discover, invent, and de- 
vise new principles, new knowledge, new distinctions for dealing with 
our social problems. Such advanced study can succeed only as it stays 
close to actual experience. The suggesting of policies and their testing 
in actual trial must go hand in hand with study and research. In this 
way can pertinent additions to the body of culture be made. 

The lower schools, undergraduate colleges, and high schools es- 
pecially, must work simultaneously along two lines, one to prepare 
and help select those who will join the ranks of advanced students, 
the other to build up in these and in all the rest, as far as possibility 
permits, the social intelligence needed to deal with our social prob- 
lems. That the needed intelligence must be built in close touch with 
the pertinent current problems needs hardly be argued here. Only 
thus can pertinent intelligence be built. That this means the study of 
controversial issues follows at once, dealing with them however to 
build effectual intelligence about them, not to hand out teacher-made 
answers. The road of indoctrination leads not to social intelligence 
but to demagoguery and dictatorship. Democracy must shun it. Such 
are the immediate implications for our social-economic situation to be 
drawn from the nature of intelligence. Other implications will be 
implicit in the further discussion. 

We come next to some newer and more controversial matters. If 
I may speak personally, I along with many others have for some years 
been moving toward a more organismic conception of psychology as 
over-opposed to any atomistic conception of specific bonds. I now 
think that physiology has, at the present at least, little if anything to 
tell psychology. I have always rejected those mechanistic explanations 
which attempted to discount purpose and minimize thinking. If possi- 
ble I reject both atomism and mechanism even more definitely now 
than formerly. Also, for some two or three years the role of the 
factor of acceptance has begun to assume a dominating place in my 
conception of the learning process. As I now see it, whatever one 
accepts to act on is ipso facto built into the structure of his action 
system in what we call learning. We learn what we accept, and we 
learn it for later use with the limitations and under the conditions 
with which we accepted it. If a child is told not to pull the cat’s tail, 
he learns and does so much of the injunction as he accepts, that and 
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no more. This may seem both obvious and trivial, but I think it sums 
up many learning discussions and some vaunted “‘laws.”’ Still further, 
for now some months it has been growing on me that learning for 
immediate use in order to carry on the affair even now in process is 
the most useful way of conceiving learning, especially when coupled 
with the apparent fact that what is once accepted to act on is never 
lost but saved to form the basis of future action. This emphasis upon 
learning as the structural basis of immediate conduct has far-reaching 
implications. 

It is these three things that I offer as my principal newer bases 
for the American curriculum: the organismic outlook on psychology, 
the element of personal acceptance as determining the fact of learn- 
ing, and the emphasis upon moment-by-moment learning as an essen- 
tial ingredient in even ordinary day-by-day affairs. Obviously, forty 
minutes offers but a limited time for discussion. I must seize upon 
the most salient features and suppress the rest. You must not from 
my words ‘‘newer bases” expect overmuch of novelty. Indeed, most 
that I shall say, once it is clearly understood, will seem always to 
have been familiar. 

First, the organismic conception. We are here concerned with hu- 
man behavior, the conditions under which such behavior goes on and 
how it may be improved. Life is perhaps best conceived as the 
continued interaction between the organism and its environment. Ex- 
perience as the content of conscious living includes thus both an un- 
dergoing and a reacting thereto. Something happens within or without 
the organism to stir it to action. It suffers what we call, technically, 
an upset. Movements ensue. These movements, behavior we call 
them, are not haphazard affairs but are related to the kind of upset 
one has undergone. Hunger stirs to one kind of behavior, curiosity 
to another, threatened danger to a quite different kind, sex to a still 
different kind. Moreover, the movements in any one case continue 
and, if need be, vary until the “upset” is restored (or failure ac- 
cepted). Such movements are properly called efforts : they contemplate 
an end, an end that may, to be sure, be known only to competent 
observers, but in the case of man the end is often consciously known 
and accepted. Behavior movements that typically continue and vary 
until an end is attained are properly called telic or goal-seeking. This 
goal-seeking is one of the outstanding features in the organismic con- 
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ception. All thinking, all feeling, all emotion, all impulse, all physical 
movement is—at least in the typical case—characterized by goal- 
seeking. 

But we must add to goal-seeking another pronounced feature of 
the organismic outlook, namely, that behavior comes in a true sense 
from the organism acting as a whole or unity. It was pointed out 
above that to each specified kind of upset as hunger or curiosity or 
threat of danger or sex there belongs its own appropriate type of 
behavior. The statement could have been made stronger. To each 
such upset belongs its peculiar organic set or attitude, to use a Wood- 
worth-Thorndike term, and each such organic set carries with it its 
appropriate behavior movements, both outside and inside. One can 
thus tell without seeing what a cat is looking at whether she is set 
to catch a small and manageable object like a bird or a chipmunk, or 
whether she is set to ward off some attacking object, say a dog. The 
bodily pose is in the two cases so characteristically different that 
none could confuse them. Each is sui generis. The cat’s organism is, 
in any such case, called into characteristic play as one whole, part co- 
operating with part in readiness for the next appropriate act in the 
unfolding drama. And each part tells the same characteristic story. 
This action of the organism as a unity or whole is further seen in 
the fact, noted above, that if one effort does not succeed, other and 
varied efforts are made until success is attained or failure established. 
This varying of effort from part to part indicates that the urge is in 
the whole and not in the part. It is the organism as a whole that feels 
the urge and determines largely by set and readiness the specific move- 
ments that are made. 

It follows from this conception of all the parts co-operating as 
one whole that no experience is ever purely intellectual or purely 
emotional or purely impulsive, but always all of these aspects are 
present in greater or less degree. If one thinks, one also feels, and 
one is impelled at least to some degree in some direction. To be sure, 
the thinking may be the predominant element, or at least the main 
one to attract attention, but always at least some emotional stirring 
is present and some incipient impulses. 

Further, we should expect both from the goal-seeking and from the 
organism’s acting as a whole that, at least in a democratic country, 
we should recognize goal-seeking behavior as the normal unit of life, 
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both in school and out. Purposeful activity is thus assured a prima- 
facie place of primacy in our American curriculum. But of this more 
later. 

The next two factors of acceptance as the basis of learning and of 
learning as essential to moment-by-moment living, I wish to combine 
in an analysis designed to show how learning takes place in any ordi- 
nary instance of an on-going conscious life activity. 

Centering attention for the time on the agent and learner, we may 
think of life at any one time as the on-going and developing effort 
to deal with a confronting situation. Imagine as illustrations a super- 
intendent interviewing a prospective janitor, or a principal talking to 
a tardy pupil, or a teacher helping a child over a difficulty, or a woman 
making and baking a cake, or a shopgirl selling a woman a coat, or a 
statesman trying to negotiate a treaty. In each such instance a situa- 
tion has stirred to action, and the agent (person or organism) is set 
upon the matter at hand and engaging in movements (behavior) in- 
tended to carry the affair forward to a successful conclusion. And 
the experience goes forward in the sense of changing in character 
from moment to moment, each phase different from both the preced- 
ing and the succeeding. Even if the tardy boy is telling a doubtful 
story and continues to repeat it under the principal’s questioning, each 
repetition is still different from its former statement if for no other 
reason than that it is repetition. The drama does and must move on 
in time and phase. What I wish now to do is to take any such instance 
of a developing life experience and show how moment-by-moment 
learning is absolutely necessary if the person is to carry on his effort 
to deal with the developing situation. 

The argument in general is this: that what is now happening in 
this present phase of the on-going movement must be combined suit- 
ably with all that has happened in the preceding phases if the person 
is to deal intelligently moment by moment with the developing process. 
This holding in mind what has been happening so that all that has 
been noted and discriminated and related may get in each its proper 
effect as suitable action is determined—this is what I mean by saying 
that moment-by-moment learning is necessary for the intelligent carry- 
ing on of the affair. 

The person has been noting and discriminating various things as 
they happened. The things thus noted are at once stored into one’s 
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being, and not simply as thoughts. Along with the thinking have been 
going on also feelings and impulses. Each thing noted has been re- 
lated with its possibilities and valued accordingly. So each moment 
of the experience furnishes its quota of thinking, feeling, and impulse, 
and these are stored up, we say, in the nervous system, there to serve 
along with all the rest to determine what the person will do at the 
succeeding phases of the experience. In other words, content of ex- 
perience is continually being evaluated for possible use, and on being 
appropriately accepted is built at once into behaving structure. Ex- 
periencing, learning, building into pertinent behaving structure—these 
three are going on all the time, almost as three names for the same 
thing. Each moment with its life content thus binds itself to the past 
to serve the present and the future. 

Three things stand out here: first, this moment-by-moment learning 
for immediate use, with no special thought given to learning efforts, 
is probably the most significant kind of all learning; second, this kind 
of learning is, depending on the significance of what appears, probably 
far more abiding than more ordinary school-drilled learning; third, 
for these and other reasons this type of learning becomes probably 
the most useful of all for curriculum making. These things will, I 
hope, appear clearer as we proceed. Let us pause now for a moment 
to restate in systematic outline what has been implicitly included in 
the preceding. 

To fix ideas, consider any such instance of on-going life activity 
as, say, the shopgirl selling a coat to a customer. This is clearly a 
case where the experience develops through a succession of phases, 
typically to a sale. 

At each moment of each phase the person: 


1. Notes and distinguishes elements in the situation as these emerge 
in the effort to carry this phase of the experience on successfully to the 
next. This noting and distinguishing are primarily with direct refer- 
ence to the end in view, in the case at hand, selling a coat to this cus- 
tomer, though other bearings may be noted. 

2. Relates what is thus noted with other notings, past and present, 
in the search for important relational bearings that promise progress 
toward the end in view. 

3. Accepts as a basis of further action those notings and relation- 
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ships that seem sufficiently promising. This point is most important. 
The whole experiencing is goal-directed. The girl is to sell a coat. She 
must act at each moment. However, at any one time various possi- 
bilities will present themselves, none certain as to desired effect. As a 
sensible person she chooses (accepts to act on) the most promising. 
The acceptance may be negative: “No use to mention the gray coat 
again—it only irritates.” But this is an actual factor, a genuine accept- 
ance to act on, and as such determines learning as truly as a more 
positive acceptance. 

4. Builds into one’s action system, into its very structure, all that is 
thus accepted for action. That is to say, whatever is accepted for 
action is ipso facto built into the behavior structure there, with all 
already present, to determine future conduct on the same terms and 
conditions on which it was accepted. 


This idea that present learning is necessary for carrying on any 
sort of intelligent action is so important that we must dwell on it a 
bit longer. Most people, when the words study and learn are heard, 
think about their school days and the unrelatedness of their school 
lessons to their everyday living. Learning seemed to be primarily a 
process of storing up for remote future use (if indeed it ever would 
be used). Now this remoter future bearing of learning has got such 
hold of us that most have difficulty in seeing the fact of moment-by- 
moment learning as the absolutely necessary means for carrying on 
any intelligent conduct. Suppose a conversation. Only as A retains 
what B says can A answer B. More exactly, only as A notes and 
retains what is to him important in what B says, only as he relates 
this intelligently with other things that have been retained, and only 
as he further retains for use the relationships thus seen and accepted 
for use—only as these things happen can A carry on a conversation 
with B. And the same things hold for any conscious and intelligent 
process. Current learning and its continual current use constitute the 
sine qua non of conscious and intelligent action. 

When I think of this essential and universal use of current learning 
and how easily and naturally, and on the whole how indelibly, such 
learning goes on, I find myself almost speechless with amazement 
as I read such words as these: 


The most effective device that can be applied to learning is to increase the 
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amount of drill or practice. The prime function of motivation is to make the 
drill or practice palatable. 


We may let this quotation (which I understand its author no longer 
defends) open the question already in the minds of many of you as 
to whether on the point of view here developed, all learning takes 
place with equal ease and lastingness. The answer of course is no, 
an emphatic no. The area is highly controversial and one hesitates to 
be dogmatic, but at least one position seems fairly clear. 

If we recognize that learning is often some sort of an answer to a 
felt need, we may then say that learning is lasting in the degree that 
the need for the element learned has been felt and in the degree that 
the element seems to answer the felt need. 

As stated, this fits best with the kind of learning that accompanies 
the conscious effort to deal with a situation or solve a problem. There 
are of course other kinds of learning, that of mere association or 
conditioning, for example, but modern life is increasingly concerned 
with consciously directed intelligence. For this purpose the principle 
stated is most important and, together with the fourfold analysis 
given above, sums up so far as I know most that is valid in the current 
discussions on “laws” of learning and the like. 

We may go on to sum up all that has just been said in more popular 
application. The verb to live as it will be used calls for careful atten- 
tion, but with this warning we may say that if we wish our young 
people to learn anything, we must get them to live it, live the kind 
of life we wish them to learn. They will learn what they live. They 
will learn it in the degree that they live it. They cannot learn it if 
they do not live it. 

These things mean, furthermore, that learning like “the quality 
of mercy” is not “strained.” We cannot force it. If young people 
learn exactly as they truly and inwardly live, then we cannot force 
any specific learning upon them and it is dangerous to try. This is of 
course a hard saying to many who deceive themselves that they have 
all these years been deciding what the young people under them shall 
and do learn. 

We have now before us perhaps enough psychological bases to 
move on at last to curriculum building. We mostly need to sum up 
and apply. 

1. Personality adjustment is the essential foundation for all else. 
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Along with bodily health it must dominate all that is attempted. 
Everything must yield to it. 

2. The building of intelligence is an all-inclusive demand that must 
permeate all that is done. In fact the continuing effort in all life should 
be to act on thinking. 

3. The unit element of the curriculum should be not a school sub- 
ject nor any instance of assigned subject matter, but an instance of 
worthy living. 

4. As the child thus lives, the teacher’s aim will be to help him live 
up to the highest and best that is in him, for the child will learn and 
build into his character whatever he really lives. 

5. The highest aim and the first duty and objective of the school is 
then that the children under its care shall live each succeeding moment 
the finest and richest type of living that is possible to them. This is 
the first and greatest commandment upon the school. 

6. This shifts the emphasis entirely away from subject-matter-set- 
out-to-be-learned. Certainly in the elementary school and, so far as 
I can see, for all the high school pupils most of the time and perhaps 
for most of them all the time there should be no separated subjects 
taught. And no units prepared in advance with intent to teach them 
so. For life as life cannot be thus lived. 

7. The school’s emphasis should henceforth be on the problem of 
stirring and steering life qualitatively conceived. And it must be a 
life that ever takes over more and more adequately its own stirring 
and steering. 

8. What school people cling to as subject matter and the tools of 
learning will take their place of due subordination in and to life. Most 
of what is valid of this old will come inherently in the richer living. 
Where the lack of any such subject matter or tools of learning hinders 
present living or lowers its proper quality, then the teachers will con- 
cern themselves consciously with whatever appropriate steps are 
therein called for. But always is life, qualitatively considered, to have 
first place. 

g. The curriculum for any child consists thus of his whole devel- 
oping life so far as the school accepts responsibility for helping to 
share it. 

10. As the child grows older, his life must consciously reach ever 
further into the surrounding social life. The curriculum must increas- 
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ingly join school with community so that in the end it is impossible 
to tell where one leaves off and the other begins. Increasing use of 
co-operative community actions is demanded. 

11. Our school children are prospective citizens in a democratic 
community. We must then introduce the democratic procedures into 
their lives as fast as they can learn to use them well. Ever fuller 
sharing of social responsibility and ever more adequate self-direction 
should be the school’s mutually complementary social-moral aims. 
The “social responsibility” and the “ever more adequate self-direc- 
tion” thus sought are but superficially different ways of describing one 
inclusive obligation always to respect the personality of others. 

12. In summation, it is the moment-by-moment learning to carry 
on the ever-developing present activity which must furnish the core of 
the American public school curriculum. 
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The Experimental High School Program 


By LESTER DIX 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, LINCOLN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


and THE HIGH SCHOOL STAFF 


Lincoln School is one of thirty schools engaged in the eight-year experimental 
study for reconstructing secondary school programs, under the direction of the 
Progressive Education Association Commission on the Relation of School and 
College. The following account of the experimental high school program is a 
report of the Lincoln School to the Directing Committee of the Commission. 

The report was developed by a continuing conference of all members of the 
high school staff, in answer to questions briefly stated as follows: (1) Have your 
basic purposes changed since 1933? (2) What progress have you made in achiev- 
ing your purposes? (3) To what improvements in secondary education do you 
hope to contribute in 1941? 


Lester Dix 





THE EXPERIMENTAL ATTITUDE IN LINCOLN SCHOOL 


EFINITE consideration of the problem of curricular reorgani- 
zation in the High School has been going on in Lincoln School 

since the year 1927-1928. In the report of Director Jesse H. Newlon 
at the close of that year is to be found the first of a number of annual 
messages calling for understanding and experimental action aimed at 
a solution of this problem. Each year the program has been carried 
forward by continuous staff study and by a number of new and ex- 
panded experiments which finally came to be grouped together under 
the phrase “integrated” courses. Thus the formal organization of the 
eight-year experiment found a congenial stream of activity going for- 
ward at full stride in this school. Implicit theory and actual practice 
have at all times been in advance of the ability to set down clearly 
the underlying philosophy and methodology of the movement. That 
there was something of a coherent philosophy among the staff is evi- 
denced by the fact that careful study fails to reveal at this time any 
important change of fundamental purposes from those that underlay 
the report made to the Commission under date of March 24, 1933. 
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Although major purposes have not distinctly changed, some restate- 
ment of the point of view of 1933 is probably desirable. 

In view of social changes discussed more adequately elsewhere,} 
the staff are agreed in believing that secondary education at this time 
faces several great basic needs: 

The Need for a Social Philosophy. In the light of the vast dis- 
cussion of the factors which justify this need, it is sufficient to say 
here that we cannot conceive an educational philosophy which is not 
at the same time a social philosophy. Education is an integral part 
of the social process. Its values are conditioned by the values evident 
in the living culture, its methods must be sympathetic with the ac- 
cepted methods of social change, its results must conform to the 
dominant social demands. Nevertheless, being an important part of 
the thinking mechanism of the social process, education has a definite 
responsibility to exert effective leadership in social change. Education 
is, broadly, an institution for harnessing intelligence to the service of 
social need, and a major social need is the solving of compelling 
problems. In a society whose dominant tradition and ideal is that of 
shared solutions on the basis of peaceful persuasion and examination 
of all proposals, free of the compulsion of authority other than that 
generated by social agreement or majority opinion, education must 
accept a responsibility, not only for providing a basis of common 
understanding, but for providing leadership in the changes that take 
place. To state the need for a new philosophical synthesis is not to 
describe that synthesis. At this point it is possible only to say that 
secondary education must operate in the future upon the basis of a 
new social philosophy which will go beyond the sanctions that 
are derived entirely from a customary and traditional intellectual 
framework. 

The Need for a New Curriculum. In a sense it would be sufh- 
cient to say that a new social philosophy requires a new curriculum, 
but this need emerges, not only from the new philosophy, but from 
the natural conditions of life which themselves demand the new point 
of view. Expanding technology must find its place in the curriculum, 
not by way of more gadgets in laboratories, but essentially through 
knowledge and understanding of that technology and what it means 


*“Tntegrated Education in Lincoln School.” Lincoln School Edition of the Teachers 
College Record, February, 1936. 
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in terms of changing ways of living. New ways of carrying on business; 
newly achieved indexes of production; new means of transportation; 
new conceptions of living standards; new threats to health and tech- 
niques for meeting them; new threats to international peace, and pos- 
sible solutions; new capacities for artistic expression and interpreta- 
tion of our living culture—these and other emerging realities must 
find their way into the daily stream of adolescent consciousness if 
young people are to come out of the secondary school educated and 
organized rather than mistaught and frustrated. Our staff have no 
faith in the power of the traditional curriculum to meet these de- 
mands for any large proportion of students. 

The Need for Improved Methods. Our teachers have long since 
discovered that when prescribed curricula of the academic type are 
abandoned, long-respected methods of teaching become inadequate. 
When young people are led to explore reality about them, they seek 
and find new techniques of self-education, of co-operative group enter- 
prise in learning, of informal teacher-and-student relationships, of 
unhampered intellectual honesty and natural personal freedom, which 
all sum up to a general teaching method which has little to share with 
the old procedures. 

The Need for Guidance. All that has just been said contributes 
to the demand for a new conception and technique for the guidance 
of growing adolescents. When the teacher, the student, and the cur- 
riculum leave the comfortable old rut of safely explored and finished 
knowledge, and venture into the unpredictable and pressing realities 
surrounding them in the world today, guidance promptly emerges as 
the core of the teaching process. The teacher can offer only a little 
more mature, a little more experienced, a little better organized at- 
tack upon these complexities, for what it may be worth to the learner 
in the organization of his own methods. The student must honestly 
face with the teacher the fact that prior knowledge must be amended 
each day, and that no encyclopedic knowledge is possible. He must 
be helped continuously to achieve dependable ways of defining specific 
problems, of projecting clues for their solution, of selecting knowl- 
edge that is pertinent, and of utilizing his findings in appropriate ac- 
tion. Both student and teacher promptly learn that some of the most 
significant problems involve what is wanted of life, appropriate pur- 
poses concerning life, and emotional attitudes which give vitality to 
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those purposes, as truly as they require mere knowledge and its ap- 
plication. These areas are of such complexity that no one can be sure 
of emerging unconfused. The young person must have a continuous 
stream of guidance as he works his way through them. 

None of these basic needs is quite new, either actually or in the 
view of our staff. They merely become each day more pressing, more 
clearly seen, and more impelling to action. Because of these condi- 
tions the purpose of fundamental reconstruction of the high school 
curriculum is, in the minds of the Lincoln School staff, of greater 
importance than the preparation for college, essential as that is for 
our students. Moreover, as an experimental school of Teachers Col- 
lege, with a definite responsibility for leadership in national public 
education, the School must give primary emphasis to high school edu- 
cation as a major resource of general citizenship, as long as the 
majority of our population does not achieve college education. It is 
the faith of the staff, based upon experience, that the experimentation 
of the school can contribute, not only to the building of a new sec- 
ondary education, but to the improvement of continuity between high 
school and college. In fact, we believe that in the degree that we 
achieve our purpose to improve the high school, we shall furnish to 
the colleges young people more promising, more ready, and more 
efficient for the college program. 


THE SCHOOL’S EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 


The considerations discussed in the preceding paragraphs have led 
to clearer ideas in the School as to its appropriate methods. It is 
believed that the necessity for orienting young people effectively in 
their environment, as well as that of bringing the school into effective 
relationship with the culture, demands a direct and unified approach 
to world cultures in their varied settings of time and space, if current 
American life is to be intelligently understood. 

1. The integrated courses constitute the method of the school in 
studying the evolution of world cultures. The purpose and plan of 
this type of course is to bring to the student all pertinent information 
and experience of cultural realities, in accordance with his own needs, 
interests, and capacities. , 

2. In general, this is done through the co-operative planning and 
teaching of a group of teachers, each competent in a definite field of 
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inquiry. The pattern of this co-operative activity varies in response 
to differing ideas of method, different capacities within the staff, and 
different hypotheses with respect to what is suitable for students of 
different ages. In some cases, the curricular group may comprise 
several teachers of equal responsibility. In others, a teacher of long- 
established experience and capacity for outstanding leadership may, 
as chairman, co-ordinate the activities of several less experienced 
teachers who, nevertheless, offer varying specialized training to a 
competent degree. Again, something between these distinguishable 
committee patterns may be in action. In all cases there is continual, 
critical appraisal of plan, progress, and result. It is nowhere assumed 
that we know now, or shall in the future, what is a perfect teaching 
pattern. 

3. Another distinct departure from traditional methods may be 
seen in the increased participation by the student in the building of 
his own habits, skills, interests, and attitudes, and the increasing 
tendency to draw the student into the curricular plan. In our view, 
the psychological response of the student to the invitation to share 
such responsibilities is of the utmost importance in his development 
toward the status of a self-directed learner, citizen, or worker. 

4. A further modification in school outlook may be appropriately 
mentioned because it deals with an area largely neglected in the past. 
That is the studied promotion of interpretive, expressional, and cre- 
ative activities, including many areas other than language. It is our 
belief that, not only are many avenues of general understanding closed 
to young people if they do not have adequate opportunity to experi- 
ence the reactions of the sensitive artists of all cultures, but they are 
very definitely limited in the development of broad understanding, com- 
petent capacities, and integrated attitudes unless they themselves face 
the problems of the interpretive artist and actually struggle with their 
own attempts to express themselves in a wide choice of mediums. 


THE CONTENT OF THE INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 


The staff finds it possible and useful to divide human needs, in- 
terests, and developments into four great areas not mutually ex- 
clusive, but, on the contrary, to be distinguished only for aid in cur- 
ricular planning. 

Study of Cultural Evolution. Inquiry here is primarily concerned 
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with social understanding—a critical study of how man lives with 
man, evolving in the process his great social institutions. What we 
have called history, geography, economics, anthropology, sociology, 
politics are asked to make their contributions to this study. Beyond 
these disciplines, the other areas yet to be mentioned are explored for 
their appropriate contributions. 

Study of the Natural Environment. In this area the student faces 
his universe as explored in all the sciences, as they have attempted 
to write the drama of man and nature. As in the case of social evolu- 
tion, it is probably true that the curricular treatment of the natural 
sciences has been far too thin, too compartmentalized, and too un- 
related to human needs as seen in our present world. A special effort 
to enrich and to integrate the study of the natural world seems ap- 
propriate to our staff. 

Study of Self and Personality. This is another area of past neg- 
lect. The answer to it will lie ultimately in an adequate program of 
guidance, an adequate degree of student participation, and a great 
enrichment of such fields as we have been accustomed to call health, 
mental hygiene, psychology, philosophy, as well as all those interests 
summed up in the term “extracurricular activity.”’ Here the young 
person faces himself and his contemporaries, not in the lump as a 
social group, but individually as other selves. Every sensitive teacher 
of adolescents knows how eager, although shy and unspoken, are the 
questions in young minds that may be assigned to this area. Boys and 
girls wish to understand themselves and to approach adulthood with 
a growing feeling of sufficiency, of mastery of an ideal role, of self- 
respect and of social respect. They wish to be themselves, but they 
most earnestly wish to become their best selves. This fact should not 
be obscured by any passing extravagance or awkward behavior as 
young people struggle to find themselves in the adult world, not al- 
ways helped by the imperfect efforts of their elders. 

Study of the Arts of Communication, Expression, and Imagina- 
tion. The total area thus described is of more importance than is 
indicated by a fourth part of our attention. These arts are really the 
tools of intelligence and of understanding as man deals with his ex- 
perience of himself, his world, and his society. They have been ex- 
cluded, one is tempted to say, systematically, from the traditional 
curriculum. Even the area of literature, which was supposed to serve 
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such interests, became so academic as to rule out any considerable 
vital experience of the student as interpreter and creator. Our school 
wishes all possible opportunity to develop such areas of growth. 

The experimental courses are attempting to remove some of the 
limitations placed upon experience in all these great fields. In the 
teachers’ efforts, the primary concern is with the student’s develop- 
ment toward an integrated, balanced experience, with such encourage- 
ment along lines of special interest as becomes appropriate at different 
stages in his maturity. 

At present, the program projected in 1933 has moved to the point 
where every student prior to the senior year spends about half his 
time in a particular course of the integrated type. In most instances 
teachers trained in social studies, English, and art form the primary 
planning group. Thus the answer to the second question of the Di- 
recting Committee is that progress in carrying out our original pur- 
poses has been in the direction of experimenting throughout the school 
with patterns which in 1933 had been tried out in various particular 
groups and in more tentative fashion. We might be said to be at a 
halfway point. We have implemented our theories on the basis of 
tentative trials, and to a considerable degree we have determined a 
general pattern of exploration for the remaining years of the experi- 
mental period. We shall continue to experiment and to modify as 


we go along, but the staff is agreed as to the general nature of this 
pattern. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
Junior High School 


The following schedule of offerings does not conform exactly to 
the divisions described under Content of the Curriculum, for the rea- 
son that the curriculum is in the process of developing directly out 
of teaching experience, and hence in active transition from past prac- 
tices to those we foresee in the future. Although still titled to some 
degree in old subject matter terms, the courses have changed in 
breadth, in variety, in utilization of pupil interest, and in attention 
to integration of the pupil’s experience. In time allotment, and in 
specific areas of exploration, the courses are rather freely experi- 
mental, varying from year to year to meet flexibly the needs of grow- 
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ing children and to explore all promising variations of scope and 
sequence that might eventually be suggested for tentative adoption 
in other junior high schools. Accordingly, the junior high school pro- 
gram stays very close to the peculiar needs of children of this age. 
Although the subject matter is expected to provide good foundations 
in all the areas described, it might be said to point especially to 
Personal Development. The program recognizes, for emphasis, three 
types of needs, all, of course, cutting across content areas: 

1. Individual Development. This need dictates an especially 
strong program of health, physical education, recreation, special- 
interest clubs, and guidance, and these are definitely emphasized in 
the Junior High School at every point. The remedial function comes 
often into the picture, not to regiment, but to relieve children wher- 
ever possible of any marked disabilities which would stand in their 
way in the more independent functioning of their senior high school 
years. 

2. A Sound Basis of Techniques. Much that has just been said 
under (1) applies here also, but more specifically to scholarship tech- 
niques, to habits of work, to maturing of powers of intellectual or- 
ganization, to problem attack as well as good basic habits in the 
vernacular, in mathematical symbols and methods, and in the begin- 
ning of what is to become a scientific method and habit of thought. 
Much of this work seems to our teachers best done in the separate 
course, not in the old manner of bare disciplinary drill, but with a 
very real respect on the part of the teacher and learner for all pos- 
sible enhancement of individual capacity to be derived from the par- 
ticular area of subject matter. Thus, throughout the three years of 
junior high school work, special attention to skills is given in all 
areas of content. Academic proficiency is not sought for its own sake, 
but rather to serve the primary purpose of unhampered growth in 
all children during these years. Continued experimentation through 
the Junior High School should gradually indicate how much of any 
physical or intellectual skill is necessary at each point. 

3. Broad Orientation. In general this need is served by the inte- 
grated course. It is to be noted, however, that such courses in the 
Junior High School are not uniformly in the field of social studies. 
Our teachers are attempting to find which general area of cultural 
exploration is of most significance at each year of maturity, and are 
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quite prepared for the possible finding that the rapidly developing 
need of children of this age for broad integration will point in dif- 
ferent directions in different years. 


GRADE 7 
Required: 

1. The Evolution of Cultures—s periods per week. In this grade, 
this requirement is met by a separate course given by the social 
studies teacher. Currently, the course is concerned with medieval 
civilization of Western Europe, with a backward look at earlier 
beginnings and a definite forward projection. 

2. English—s periods per week. Taught as a separate course, be- 
ginning anew the long process of mastery of vernacular usage. The 
materials are often related to social studies, but not necessarily so. 

3. Natural Science and Mathematics—io periods per week. This 
is the integrated course of the seventh grade. At present the work 
revolves around the environmental bases of life, such as water, air, 
energy, food, shelter, and so forth. This course is the beginning of 
a sequence which carries through the Junior High School. 

4. General Arts—6 periods per week. In this requirement are in- 
cluded fine arts, music, and industrial arts or household arts. Much 
of the material is related to dramatics and to the rest of the cur- 
riculum. With us, work in the arts characteristically tends to emerge, 
under guidance, from any experience anywhere in the school. 

5. Health and Personal Development—s periods per week. The 
fixed time allotment is especially confusing in this area, providing, as 
it does, only for the daily core of predominantly physical activities. 
Such activities meet but a few developmental needs and they consti- 
tute, in fact, only a fraction of our attention to these needs. At no 
point in our curriculum does the outlook vary from the traditional 
more than in this area. Responsibilities remain with all teachers, and 
we are interested in every possibility of improving growth whether 
in the gymnasium, the studio, the psychiatrist’s office, the club, the 
living room at home, or the excursion to the movies. The effort of 
the present and the immediate future is to find those processes of 
co-ordination which will not seek to lift guidance out of its context 
of the whole experience of living fully in the environment. Here we 
feel it possible for the best of our ideals of education to emerge if 
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we can learn how best to manage the teacher’s role. Considered as 
a whole, the process is already extremely rich in our school. We 
believe it can be improved in unity and coherence. Seventh and eighth 
grades tend to be viewed together, and emphasis is strongly laid on 
the effort to remove every sort of handicap. 
Elective: 

1. French’—4 periods per week. 


GRADE 8 
Required: 


1. The Evolution of Cultures—t1o periods. This is an orientation 
course planned and taught by teachers of social studies, English, and 
art. Content currently is concerned with American colonial and na- 
tional beginnings in their world setting. The work of this course hap- 
pens also to be the most definite instance at present of curricular 
leadership centered around one or two teachers of long experience, 
assisted by younger specialists. 

2. Natural Science—s5 periods. Science broadens in this grade to 
materials from such fields as astronomy, geology, meteorology, and 
biology. Study of the basis of life moves out into the wider area of 
the universe. 

3. Mathematics—4 periods. Although taught separately from sci- 
ence in this grade, there are many relationships. We make a steady 
attempt, however, to make clear the utility of the new tool of alge- 
braic abstraction for which, at this age, students seem ready, both in 
capacity and in interest. 

4. General Arts—4 periods. 

5. Health and Personal Development—-s periods. 


Elective: 
1. French?—3 periods. 


GRADE 9 
Required: 
1. The Evolution of Cultures—to periods. This is the integrated 
course for this grade, carried on by teachers of social studies, science, 
* The offering in junior high school French is being modified in one grade each year, 


so that by 1939 French will not be taught below the ninth grade, and if taken will be 
required for a minimum of three years, with an elective fourth year. 
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household arts, and health. The theme of the course is “Living in 
the Machine Age,” and revolves closely around the students’ own 
experiences. Historical continuity with the work of the two previous 
grades is established at many points, but chronology is an emerging 
rather than a determining element in the course. Although there is 
an intimate relationship with (5) Health and Personal Development, 
the course does not absorb the time allotment of that area. It oper- 
ates, rather, to expand all possibilities of individual growth and to 
relate them to all social living. 

2. English—4 periods. This is a separate course, stressing the 
mastery of skills in preparation for senior high school demands. 
Much material centers around the publication of a monthly journal 
of school life and literature, and the opportunity presented by the 
readiness of children of this age for the intellectual mastery of the 
formal aspects of language usage is fully utilized. 

3. Mathematics—s5 periods. In this year special attempt is made 
to relate the work of algebra to other fields of mathematics, and to 
strengthen mathematics as a way of thinking and as a language for 
expressing relationships. 

4. General Arts—4 periods. 

5. Health and Personal Development—5 periods. The new phase 
of development to be considered here is the more general emergence 
of pupils from the social and physical limitations of childhood. 
Such content as social dancing now becomes peculiarly appropriate 
and necessary, and personal predilections in recreation tend to sup- 
plant the earlier group games. Socially, members of this grade very 
definitely feel themselves the mature leaders of the junior high school 
group, in spite of the fact that the division between junior and senior 
high school is little more than an administrative formality in our 
school. Nevertheless, this attitude readily becomes one of responsible 
leadership. 


Elective: 
1. French—4 periods. (See footnote on page 512.) 
Senior High School 


In the Senior High School, we hope to benefit by a measurable 
achievement of the Junior High School aims of individual develop- 
ment. To the degree that children can come to the tenth grade indi- 
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vidually well organized, free of grave lacks in scholarship techniques, 
and in possession of a broadened outlook and attitude of inquiry, the 
Senior High School is in a position to bring the general objectives 
of the secondary program to full fruition. In terms of student devel- 
opment, these secondary school aims now become those of maturity: 

1. An approach to all-round adulthood in personal attitudes, poise, 
intellectual curiosity, and in a self-respect based upon the experience 
of respectable capacities already attained. 

2. Habits of sound inquiry and scholarship, including such things 
as knowledge of sources of information, some command of good 
methods of problem attack, respect for continuity and organization 
in a field of scholarship. 

3. Broad social orientation. In the view of the school this aim 
must take precedence. What is sought is not a miscellaneous equip- 
ment of unrelated capacities of scholarship, however well disciplined 
in themselves, but rather a broad and realistic understanding of social 
life and institutions, including, and based upon, sound scholarship. 

It is felt that these aims will best be achieved by a growing partici- 
pation of the student in the choice, planning, and evaluation of his 
own work. 

Thus, the experimental senior high school program provides (1) 
required participation in orientation courses now uniformly based 
upon the evolution of cultures, (2) a continued program of personal 
development, and (3) a balanced group of electives designed, not 
only to fill out the student’s pattern of general orientation, but also 
to serve a definite need for chosen, special inquiry and the beginning 
of an organized and rigorous scholarship. Here again habitual phrase- 
ology tends to persist in course names, but the actual content and ex- 
periences of the courses have undergone very considerable change 
from the old, uncriticized, traditional units. In this report it is not 
possible to show in detail the significance of these changes. They are 
apparent to the teachers and to visitors, and they must be gleaned 
from a growing body of reports, such as the descriptions of the 
senior course in American Culture, already described elsewhere.® 


*Frances G. Sweeney, Emily F. Barry, and Alice E. Schoelkopf. Western Youth Meets 
Eastern Culture. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y., 1932. Report of Lincoln School in The Report of the Dean of Teachers College 
for the Year ending June, 1936. 
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GRADES 10-12 
Required: 

1. The Evolution of Cultures—1o periods. The work of the tenth 
and eleventh grades is a two-year sequence in world culture, its scope 
reaching from primitive man to the emergence and development of 
current national cultures. Here, again, chronology and historical 
perspective are a result of the course but not the sole result. Although 
necessarily selective, the course permits a certain number of experi- 
ences of thorough “‘soaking” in a cultural area and epoch, accomp- 
lished by means of original source materials and active dramatic and 
artistic expression. 

In the twelfth grade there is a study of American Culture as ma- 
ture, as realistic, and as interrelated as can be achieved by the best 
of our seniors, with sufficient flexibility of method to allow those of 
mediocre capacity to give and receive their best. Seniors may elect to 
substitute for this general course a joint course given by teachers of 
social studies and English, meeting the students separately. Both of 
these teachers, however, are active in integrating courses and their 
aims are broad. 

2. Health and Personal Development—s periods. The adult ori- 
entation becomes clear through these years. Specialists emerge, not 
only in biology, mathematics, and French, but equally in stagecraft, 
in art photography, in international peace, and in school politics. Inter- 
school games are carried on by a few, while the many engage in a 
wide variety of intramural seasonal sports and individual games. 
Modern dancing as an art becomes important among the girls, and 
the total life of the school tends to become a busy scene of social, 
cultural, intellectual, and recreational activities, carried on by indi- 
viduals, by committees, and by consultative groups in which students 
and teachers often cannot be readily differentiated by strangers. In 
such a scene, the electives listed below in such formal terminology 
tend to become specific personal engagements kept by busy individuals 
carrying on a multiplicity of activities, very much in the manner of 
the leading adult citizen going about his daily affairs and taking part 
in the life of his community. 


Electives: 


Two or three electives each year are selected from the following: 
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Biology French I, II, II], IV, as appropriate 
Physical Science I German I, II, III 

Physical Science II Music 

Mathematics Alpha Fine Arts 

Mathematics Beta Household Arts 

Mathematics Gamma Industrial Arts 


THE REPORT OF 1941 


The answer to the third query of the Directing Committee is ob- 
viously more speculative. In our view it should be made in terms of 
major problems which we have already faced in experience: 

1. What are the promising patterns of co-operative curricular 
planning among teachers? As formerly stated, three distinguishable 
modes are being tried in our school at present. Undoubtedly, we shall 
be able to define these more clearly as time goes on, and by 1941 we 
should be able to report upon the comparative advantages of dif- 
ferent plans of shared curricular effort. 

2. How are patterns of teacher training to be modified in the in- 
terests of an integrated program? Many difficulties and actual dis- 
abilities clearly seen by the teachers themselves arise from the fact 
that they have been prepared in and for a different régime. Experi- 
ence will show various ways in which teachers reeducate themselves 
and one another as to the interpenetration of their special fields of 
preparation. More promising still may be the experience with young 
teachers as internes. The internes now serving not in one of the older 
subject matter fields, but in a grade group, participating in all stu- 
dent activity, or assigned to individual teachers who are serving as 
chairmen of curricular groups, may provide opportunity for a broader 
pattern of interneship. We hope this will interest many young teach- 
ers, and that we shall know something by 1941 concerning optimal 
training methods for the new curriculum. 

3. What is the best organization of guidance procedures? Our 
special attention to guidance has begun with the youngest children, 
three years of age, and has drawn upon the very able work done by 
the Child Development Institute of Teachers College. Already the 
attempt to organize an adequate guidance program at the begin- 
ning, and to allow it to develop with the children up through the 
grades, has had profoundly reconstructing effects upon the procedures 
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of the elementary school, which had long been cast in the pattern of 
broad units. We anticipate that such a program, if allowed to grow, 
unhampered, on the secondary levels, will shed considerable light 
upon the nature of an adequate guidance program in the High School. 

4. In what terms and by what techniques are we to appraise the 
worth of our experimental curriculum? Although our methods prior 
to 1933 had already varied from the generally accepted testing tech- 
niques, fundamental modifications in our appraisal procedures have 
recently begun. We need to develop as rapidly as possible improved 
methods of estimating the effect of the new curriculum upon the pres- 
ent and future growth of our students. Certain distinct accomplish- 
ments can be defined and measured with instruments already avail- 
able, or similar ones, but increased efforts must be made to measure 
types of growth not readily evaluated by existing tests. A most im- 
portant function of appraisal seems to be the discovery of techniques 
for determining the degree to which young people have become 
(a) self-organized and self-directed learners for life, and (b) so or- 
ganized and motivated as to be likely in the future to be dissatisfied 
with any but their most creative activities, whether in the arts, in 
the professions, or in the social field. By 1941 we must discover some 
substantial, if tentative, solutions for these problems. 
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NUMBERS AND NUMERALS* 


N CERTAIN European countries, 
I notably Germany, France, Italy, and 
Great Britain, there have long been pub- 
lished, at a nominal price, various series 
of authoritative books on scientific sub- 
jects. These books are generally intended 
for pupils in the elementary schools, but 
some are adapted to the needs of college 
students. It has for many years been the 
hope that books of this nature would 
sometime be written to meet similar 
needs in our own country. A few such 
have been published here for elementary 
pupils, but the price has usually been two 
or three times that which the German 
or French pupils have to pay, and in 
general the text is hardly adapted to the 
needs of our classes. 

Under the editorship of Professor 
W. D. Reeve a series similar to the best 
European type, and known by the ap- 
propriate name of Contributions of 
Mathematics to Civilization, has been 
initiated in the present volume. It is be- 
lieved that this series will meet the long- 
felt want in our American schools. 

Numbers and Numerals, the first pub- 
lication in the series, tells how our 
knowledge of numbers developed in the 
past and what it means to us all today. 
It is a story, not primarily a history. 
It explains how men learned to count 


* By Davip Evcene SmitH Anp JeKuTHIEL GINSBURG. 


lege, Columbia University. 


and what this meant to the world, then 
passes on to the meaning of numbers and 
the forms of number words in many 
different tongues, showing how these 
number words help to bind the nations 
of the world, in language at least. The 
story proceeds from numbers to numerals 
—a new idea to most pupils and perhaps 
to their parents. They will be shown how 
the crude numerals used by ancient peo- 
ples changed from land to land and from 
era to era. Among the many illustrations 
are reproductions of the hieroglyphic 
numerals of ancient Egypt and cuneiform 
numerals from inscriptions made on clay 
tablets of Babylonia five thousand years 
ago, with explanations of the values of 
these symbols and the way ancient peoples 
used them in mathematical operations. 
The numerals on the clock will open up 
a new vista of the world’s number names 
and number forms. 

Computation also is treated as a story, 
from the days of pebble adding to the 
era of the abacus, which is still used in 
a large part of the world—Russia, China, 
and Japan. The curious ways of multi- 
plying and dividing, the difficulty that the 
world has had in learning to use frac- 
tions—all this will be of interest to pupils 
as well as suggestive to curriculum 
makers. 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
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The book closes with the “Mystery of 
Numbers,” “Number Pleasantries,” and 
a “Story of a Few Arithmetic Words’— 
chapters which will prove interesting to 
the young and the old. 


The editor has chosen wisely from ma- 
terial furnished by two well-known his- 
torians in the field of arithmetic, each 
gifted in the art of interesting young 
readers. 


ROILI VLD LP 


PREDICTING THE QUALITY OF TEACHING* 


HE purpose of this study was to 

determine roughly the degree to 
which effectiveness in teaching is now 
predictable. A subordinate problem was 
to find the practical value of a method of 
measuring the quality of teaching in the 
field. 

A rather intensive study was made of 
more than twenty traits of 560 graduates 
of the Cleveland School of Education 
who were at the time of the investiga- 
tion teaching in the elementary schools 
in Cleveland. Quality in personality, in- 
telligence, scholarship, and so forth, was 
determined by rank position, derived by 
either subjective or objective measures, 
and the ranks were transmuted into 
scores. Trait scores represent generally 
measurements made in college, but in- 
clude some made in high school or in the 
field. 

Quality in teaching in the field was 
measured by ranks (by _ supervisors, 
principals, and assistant principals) 
transmuted into scores. In this study 
three expert judgments of quality in 
teaching have a higher degree of con- 
sistency or reliability than three scores 
in three group-intelligence tests, or than 
three handwriting scores assigned by 
three experts employing a standardized 
scale. 


Values of traits for predicting effective- 
ness in teaching were found by the prod- 
uct-moment method of correlation, 
partial and multiple correlation and the 
regression equation, the difference of 
averages in traits for the high and the 
low eighths in effectiveness, and the cor- 
respondence in the membership of analo- 
gous thirds (and high and low eighths) 
of trait and effectiveness groups. 


FINDINGS 


An unanalyzed measure of personality, 
defined as in essence a power or an abil- 
ity to influence other persons, has the 
closest relation to effectiveness in teach- 
ing. A combination of two analyzed 
measures of personality ranks second. 
Two-year college marks are slightly 
lower. As related to effectiveness in 
teaching, weight is as close as intelligence, 
height (for the more experienced teach- 
ers) is as important as student teaching, 
and (ninety-seven cases) looking at the 
back of a photograph is as good as look- 
ing at the photograph. 

Accepting as a measure of the spread 
of general estimate to a particular trait 
the difference in the correlations between 
two traits when the two are rated by in- 
dependent sets of judges and when the 
two are rated by the same judges, there 


*By Artuur Leonarp OpEeNweELLeR, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
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is apparent in personality, after making 
reasonable allowance for inaccuracies in 
the measures, a halo of appreciable mag- 
nitude. 

Marks in subject matter, in education, 
and in student teaching are, on the bases 
of simple correlations and differences in 
averages, among the more promising 
measures of the probable quality of 
teaching in the field. On the bases of 
partial correlations and ‘regression values, 
their correspondence with quality in 
teaching is low and their contributions 
to a multiple correlation of six factors 
with effectiveness are also low—for stu- 
dent teaching too low to measure. 

In this study, analyzed personality 
(measured in college) predicts quality in 
teaching fifty-four months in advance as 
precisely as group-intelligence tests pre- 
dict quality in scholarship ten months 
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distant. Unanalyzed personality (meas- 
ured in the field) predicts current quality 
in teaching more precisely than the aver- 
age group-intelligence test predicts qual- 
ity in scholarship six months in advance. 
Selection from either the high eighth or 
the low eighth in unanalyzed personality 
(measured in the field) places seven 
teachers in ten in the corresponding high 
or low third in effectiveness. Guessing 
would recruit a teaching staff with su- 
perior (high eighth) and inferior (low 
eighth) teachers in equal numbers; pre- 
dicting on analyzed personality ratings 
(made in college) would recruit a staff 
with superior and inferior teachers at a 
ratio of 19 to 3; and predicting on un- 
analyzed personality ratings (made in the 
field) would recruit a staff with superior 
and inferior teachers at a ratio exceeding 
35 tol. 


DIDI LI LP? 


WEALTH, CHILDREN, AND EDUCATION* 


ARGER participation by the Fed- 
eral Government in the financing 
of public education has been advocated 
by many students of the problem of edu- 
cational finance during the past two 
decades. This advocacy is based upon the 
known facts of the lack of significant 
educational opportunity for hundreds of 
thousands of American boys and girls 
and upon the increasing evidence of the 
disparity among states in ability to sup- 
port schools. 
The obligation of the nation to pro- 
vide support for public education is 


fundamental. Schools and other means 
of education have been recognized from 
the beginning of our history as necessary 
for the maintenance of the nation and 
for the prosperity of its people. The 
founding fathers stated in no uncertain 
terms their belief that democratic gov- 
ernment was dependent upon the enlight- 
enment of all of the people. As Madison 
put it, “A popular government without 
popular information or the means of ac- 
quiring it is but a prologue to a farce 
or a tragedy, or perhaps both. Knowledge 
will forever govern ignorance; and a peo- 


* By Joun K. Norton ann Marcaret Atttucker Norton. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


College, Columbia University. 


Note: This summary of Wealth, Children, and Education is taken from the Editors’ Introduction, 
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ple who mean to be their own governors 
must arm themselves with the power 
which knowledge gives.” 

It was in line with this early apprecia- 
tion of the importance of education that 
action was taken by the Congress of the 
United States in the support of schools. 
As the nation expanded beyond the thir- 
teen original colonies, land was set aside 
in each state by the Federal Government 
for the support of common schools. 
Later, moneys and land were provided 
for the support of higher education. In 
more recent years money has _ been 
granted for the development of agricul- 
tural experiment stations, for vocational 
education, for the rehabilitation of those 
injured in the Great War, for persons 
disabled in industry, for a program of 
education of youth and adults through 
the extension service of the Department 
of Agriculture, and for many other pur- 
poses. 

In the program of recovery, money 
has been granted for the construction 
of school buildings, for the employment 
of teachers in schools which would other- 
wise have been closed, for the partial 
support of students in high schools, col- 
leges, and universities, for the instruction 
of adults, and for the establishment of 
nursery schools. 

But all of the measures taken up to 
the present time are insufficient to meet 
the legitimate demand for an acceptable 
program of education for all children and 
youths throughout the nation. The lack 
of educational opportunity may be ex- 
pressed in several ways. There are chil- 
dren in the United States for whom no 
school at all or a very minimum term 
of three or four months is provided. 
There are others who are taught by 
teachers with inadequate preparation. 
There are still others for whom the nec- 


essary books and other educational sup- 
plies are wanting. There are hundreds 
of thousands enrolled in schools in which 
the opportunities provided are limited to 
a traditional school curriculum which 
takes little or no account of the special 
aptitudes or abilities of those who vary 
in intelligence, in interests, or in voca- 
tional outlook from the selected group 
for whom the schools were originally 
organized. 

These facts, which have been amply 
demonstrated, must give pause to any- 
one who seeks through education to pro- 
vide for an intelligent electorate or who 
believes that through the exercise of the 
franchise we may preserve our democ- 
racy. 

Children who are denied education in 
the poorer sections of the country today 
will live in other parts of the United 
States and will be responsible for gov- 
ernment, local, state, and national, in the 
years which lie ahead. There is no large 
city in the United States in which the 
birth rate is sufficient to maintain even 
a stationary population. From those areas 
in which educational opportunity is most 
meager there will be recruited the popu- 
lation of our cities. 

The authors of this treatise have been 
engaged for the past few years in a con- 
tinuing study of the ability of the states 
to support education. They have, as well, 
participated in many inquiries concern- 
ing the lack of educational opportunity 
both before 1929 and since that time. 
They have in this volume brought to- 
gether the results of their own researches 
and those of many other investigators 
dealing with the problems of educational 
finance. In the discussion and more par- 
ticularly in the evidence presented in the 
tables contained in this volume on 
Wealth, Children, and Education will be 
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found the answer to the question, “What 
must we do to provide education for all 
of the children of all of the people?” 

There was a time when it was possible 
for one who was opposed to further fed- 
eral support for education to propose that 
such support was not needed because the 
lack of ability to support an adequate 
program of education in each of the 
states had not been demonstrated. From 
the analyses which appear herein, based 
upon unimpeachable evidence, one who 
seeks the truth will be forced to the 
conclusion that we may not continue to 
depend wholly upon local and state sup- 
port for education. 

The present inadequacy or denial of 
educational opportunity to American 
boys and girls will most certainly con- 
tinue unless in the light of the facts 
available we develop a national program 
in line with our current economic situa- 
tion. The United States is one great eco- 
nomic unit. Business and industry are 
organized on a national basis. Our eco- 
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nomic interdependence, the mobility of 
our population, the lack of resources in 
one geographic area and the wealth avail- 
able in another—all point to the neces- 
sity for support on a national basis. 

It is high time that the facts concern- 
ing the situation be made known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. Pertinent data are presented 
in this volume in detail and yet in such 
simple form that anyone who doubts the 
necessity for national action can find the 
evidence upon which to base sound judg- 
ment. The discussion and the accompany- 
ing evidence are presented as a challenge 
to all who believe that through education 
we have the only certain means for the 
preservation of our liberties and the con- 
tinuance of our democratic form of gov- 
ernment. The only time the children of 
this generation may enjoy educational 
opportunity is now. A denial of educa- 
tional opportunity at any time in a de- 
mocracy cannot but result in disaster in 
the years which lie ahead. 


GOI ILI LP? 


AN EVALUATION OF A PLAN FOR CHARACTER 


EDUCATION 


INVOLVING THE USE OF A 


PLEDGE, AN AWARD, AND A SPONSOR* 


N 1930-1931 the author of this volume 

had an unusual opportunity to study 
the effects of pledges, awards, and adult 
counseling as worked out in a plan of 
character education which the X Founda- 
tion had operated for five years. The 
plan provided that any normal boy in 
his thirteenth, fourteenth, or fifteenth 
year could sign a pledge covering such 


items as attending church, obeying 
parents, avoiding evil companions, drink- 
ing and gambling, and in general becom- 
ing a good citizen. Each boy agreed to 
abide by it for a period of three years, 
during which time he was to report to a 
sponsor of his own choosing in his com- 
munity, such as a clergyman, Sunday 
School superintendent, school principal, 


* By W. Braprorp Baytiss, Pxu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 695. 
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or leader of a boys’ organization. The 
motivation which would encourage the 
boys to enter this plan was an award 
of two hundred dollars which was offered 
to each boy who. successfully completed 
three years of enrollment. 

In order to find out how well the 
plan was working and whether he should 
recommend that it be continued, modified, 
or discarded, the author, by means of 
a scheduled interview with boy, parent, 
sponsor, and school authority, made a 
study of a representative sampling of 135 
boys who had successfully completed the 
enrollment period and received their 
awards. An attempt was made to find 
out the effect of the pledge on the boy 
during the enrollment period, the part 
the award played in getting the boys to 
enroll and in influencing their conduct 
during enrollment, and the effectiveness 
of the sponsors’ counseling. A brief sum- 
mary of viewpoints found in current 
literature was also made and thirteen 
leaders in fields of religious and charac- 
ter education were interviewed in order 
to get their critical opinion of the plan 
as conceived. 


FINDINGS 


The pledge was helpful to but a small 
and disappointing degree, one-half to 
two-thirds apparently being affected not 
at all. More than twenty per cent ad- 
mitted infractions of the pledge which 
they concealed from the Foundation and 
more than forty per cent discontinued 
adhering to one or more parts after ex- 
piration of the pledge period and pay- 
ment of the award. 

The award of two hundred dollars did 
cause practically all the boys to enroll; 
in fact, it was looked upon by most boys 
as the main objective of the plan, con- 
trary to the expectation of the Founda- 


tion. As indicated above, fear of its loss 
caused more than twenty per cent to 
conceal infractions, and when it had been 
paid more than forty per cent discon- 
tinued adhering to parts of the pledge. 

Many parents felt that their boys had 
been steadied by the pledge, and all of 
them appreciated the financial help. Yet 
some authorities thought that the plan 
prevented boys from acquiring habits of 
more fundamental importance. 

The majority of sponsors failed both 
to help the boys get the most out of the 
pledge and to give them helpful guidance 
in directions in which it is most needed by 
adolescents. 

Men who came in contact with the 
boys through regularly organized activi- 
ties, such as Y.M.C.A. secretaries, scout- 
masters, and teachers, were on the whole 
more helpful counselors; the least help- 
ful were the ministers, whose contacts 
were less likely to be of an informal type 
resulting from activities. 

Several authorities suggested that sat- 
isfactory results could be expected only 
if the proper type of men were chosen 
as sponsors, and then given training in 
understanding boys and their problems 
and in methods of counseling with them. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Because of the weaknesses in the plan 
revealed by the above findings, the author 
concluded that the plan was not working 
well and should therefore be discarded. 
This conclusion was supported by the 
majority of the authorities interviewed, 
eight of whom thought that the plan was 
unsound and should therefore be dis- 
carded, three more of whom indicated 
serious and fundamental difficulties, one 
of whom recommended improvement and 
a longer period of trial, and one of whom 
commended all except one minor phase. 
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A leader should seek to guide children 
through activities in which they learn to 
evaluate their own conduct rather than 
to rely on pledges, creeds, and oaths 
which are usually drawn up by adults to 
fit all children and are based on the er- 
roneous theory of character traits. 

Extrinsic awards and prizes usually 
do motivate but the educator who is con- 
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cerned with what learning is actually 
taking place in conduct and attitude will 
endeavor to avoid them lest they become 
the ends rather than the means. 

There is a real need on the part of 
adolescents for guidance by the right kind 
of older persons who are trained to un- 
derstand their problems and who can de- 
velop normal contacts through activities. 


DELP LI OLD OLD 


A MEASURE OF TAXPAYING ABILITY OF LOCAL 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS* 


NE of the elements required in an 
O acceptable plan for state aid to pub- 
lic education involving less than full state 
support of a foundation program is a 
measure of the relative ability of the 
local governmental units to contribute 
toward the cost of the foundation pro- 
gram. Because of the fact that taxes 
other than the property tax are not gen- 
erally made available directly for local 
levy and assessment, the relative ability 
of a state’s constituent political subdivi- 
sions corresponds with their relative 
ability to raise property taxes. This is 
usually taken as directly related to true 
value of taxable property. Where ade- 
quate steps have not been undertaken for 
the determination of full or equalized 
property value within a ‘state, valuation 
of real estate breaks down as a fair index 
of ability. 

One solution to this problem, awaiting 
the improvement of the assessment of 
property, is to be found in the use of 
economic indices which are related to 
property valuation. The value of such a 
measure is obvious to those familiar with 


problems of state equalization programs. 
Would it be feasible to use economic 
data in place of property valuation? The 
author of this monograph investigated 
techniques for the use of data of this 
type. 

Analyses were confined to data from 
the State of New York, where a criterion 
of local ability is possible by means of 
the equalization ratios reported by the 
New York State Tax Commission. The 
county has been taken as the local unit, 
primarily since more data are now avail- 
able from governmental sources for 
counties than for other governmental 
subdivisions. Techniques for county dis- 
tribution of funds are immediately ap- 
plicable to a number of states. In general, 
theoretical analyses of taxpaying ability 
and related factors on a county basis are 
perhaps more comparable with what 
might be expected ultimately under 
proper reorganization of school adminis- 
trative units within states. 

The study of relationships of the cri- 
terion, full valuation of real property, 
and various measures of property valua- 
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tion in relative terms was expedited by 
means of first reducing all series to 
logarithms. Several theoretical formulas 
were developed by the method of least 
squares for approximating the full value 
of real property. 

It was found that in 1930 proper 
weightings assigned to total population, 
retail sales, motor vehicle registrations, 
value of farming, mining, and manufac- 
turing production, the number of individ- 
ual income tax returns, and postal re- 
ceipts would yield indices of relative 
ability for New York counties which 
would agree with full valuation, in index 
form, better than assessed valuation 
would. In 1930 a simplified ability index 
for New York counties varied from 
the criterion, relative full valuation of 
real property, on the average, by 12.2 per 
cent as indicated by the coefficient of dis- 
persion. A coefficient of dispersion showed 
assessed valuation to vary by 16.1 per 


cent, on the average, from the criterion. 
The difference in favor of the ability 
index might be expected to hold for four 
or five years from the date for which 
statistics are reported. The advantage of 
the ability index in equity would last for 
a longer period of time were current sta- 
tistics to be used. There would be an 
additional advantage in that neither local 
nor central authorities would be able to 
manipulate data in such a way as to 
change the amounts of state aid to local 
subdivisions. 

In lieu of either the improvement of 
local assessment procedures or the deter- 
mination of approximate full values of 
property by states, state commissions 
might make use of techniques developed 
in this study. This could be done by the 
use of aggregate taxes on property as the 
criterion for determining the proper ad- 
justments to be made for using the sev- 
eral measures. 


DRIP LI LP 


PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENTS OF ADOLESCENT 
BOYS WITH IMPAIRED HEARING* 


WO problems were investigated in 
this study: (1) How does the per- 
sonality of the hard of hearing adolescent 
boy compare with the personality of the 
normal hearing adolescent boy? (2) Un- 
der what circumstances does the hard of 
hearing adolescent boy make, or fail to 
make, good personality adjustments ? 
Forty-eight hard of hearing boys were 
found in five New York City junior high 
schools. These boys had had at least five 
separate hearing tests and, in addition, 
met the arbitrary standards established 


by the author on such items as national- 
ity, age, intelligence, and home _ back- 
ground. This group, known as _ the 
Experimental Group, was matched on 
the basis of nine criteria items (such as 
the four given above) with a group of 
forty-eight normal hearing boys. 

The Experimental Group and the 
Control Group were compared for gen- 
eral and specific personality adjustments 
by the following techniques: paper and 
pencil personality tests, teachers’ ratings of 
behavior adjustments, and autobiograph- 
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ical reports. Twenty extreme-adjust- 
ment cases from within the Experimental 
Group, selected on the basis of the quan- 
titative data, were studied intensively by 
the interview method. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


In general, the two groups of boys made 
almost identical scores on the several 
tests and rating sheets. While the means 
favored the Control Group five times in 
six, yet the differences were negligible 
from the statistical viewpoint. 

Compared with the Control Group on 
items from the autobiography, the Ex- 
perimental Group made, in_ general, 
about the same scores; reported fewer 
special troubles which interfered with 
day-by-day living; mentioned fewer liked 
and disliked nicknames; mentioned fewer 
wishes; claimed a greater satisfaction 
with the present age period, that is, ages 
10 to 20 years; showed approximately 
the same interest in devoting leisure time 
to the usual outdoor play activities ; chose 
primary group associates as heroes more 
frequently than traditional and contem- 
porary figures; tended less to choose its 
best friends from within its own age 
group; more frequently recalled unpleas- 
ant first memories; listed fewer abilities; 
listed fewer favorite games; and be- 
longed to fewer organized boys’ organi- 
zations. 

However, here again, the point to be 
emphasized is the similarity of responses 
for the two groups. It is interesting to 
note that no hypacousic boy expressed 
in the autobiography a desire for better 
hearing, although several sections were 
written as invitations to such responses. 

According to teachers’ ratings, the Ex- 
perimental Group showed significantly 
greater speech difficulties than the Con- 
trol Group (Diff./S.D. diff. = 3.55). An 
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irregular, defective speech often is an 
early characteristic of the hypacousic. 
The teachers did not report significant 
differences on other items said to be char- 
acteristic of the hard of hearing, in- 
cluding such items as flexibility, mental 
alertness, social shyness, temper out- 
bursts, concentration, and _ depressive 
tendencies. The Experimental Group was 
rated by the teachers as less suspicious 
( Diff./S.D. diff. = 1.72) than the Con- 
trol Group, a finding in direct contradic- 
tion to popular assumptions. 

No reliable correlation was found in 
this research between degree of hearing 
loss and several measures of personality 
adjustment. The correlations of hearing 
loss scores with chronological age and 
intelligence were negligible. A slight in- 
verse relationship was noted between 
hearing impairment and quality of home 
background. 

When the interview approach was 
combined with the other techniques for 
personality study, it was possible to make 
some definite statements about the well- 
adjusted hard of hearing boy as he ap- 
peared in this research. In the first place 
it was concluded that his psychology is 
essentially the same as the psychology of 
any well-adjusted boy of the same age. 
Qualities of “wholeness,” purposiveness, 
and objectiveness were emphasized. 

In particular, the well-adjusted hard 
of hearing boy as we found him in this 
study was of any age within the range 
of this study, that is, within the range 
12 to 16 years; more often was not a 
youngest sibling; was generally of good 
intelligence; was generally from a rela- 
tively good home background; suffered 
any degree of hearing loss within the 
range of this study, that is, within the 
range 15 to 50 decibels; generally did not 
exhibit speech difficulties; generally made 
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a good first impression on an adult; gen- 
erally had definite vocational plans; gen- 
erally showed definite family loyalties; 
and generally welcomed remedial instruc- 
tion for his hearing disability. 

The chief value of this research is 
the knowledge it adds to our fund of 
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information concerning the hypacousic 
group. The outstanding educational im- 
plication lies in the conclusion that hyp- 
acousic adolescents “belong” with normal 
hearing adolescents, and that, for 
this reason, their schooling need not be 
of a radically different nature. 


PILI LD OP 


THE REFLECTION OF TEACHERS’ ATTITUDES IN 
THE ATTITUDES OF THEIR PUPILS* 


HE chief purposes of this study 

were to determine the reflection of 
teachers’ attitudes in the attitudes of their 
pupils and to discover the relationship 
between this reflection and factors such 
as socio-economic status, intelligence and 
chronological age of pupils, sex, belief in 
indoctrination, and shift in attitude of 
teachers during the experiment. 

An experiment was set up in which 
the attitudes of pupils and teachers were 
measured by means of an attitude scale. 
Non-indoctrinating lessons were read and 
discussed by teachers and pupils. This 
procedure presented an opportunity for 
expression of the teachers’ attitudes. Pu- 
pils and teachers again checked the at- 
titude scale. It was assumed that the 
amount of change between the initial 
and the final checking of the attitude 
scale of pupils in relation to the attitude 
of the teachers would indicate the 
amount of reflection of teachers’ atti- 
tudes in the attitudes of their pupils. 
Because other factors may influence pu- 
pil-indoctrination by teachers, measure- 
ment was made of the pupils’ intelligence, 
of their socio-economic status, and of 
their reactions to teachers and teaching. 


Measurement was also made of teachers’ 
responses to lessons and experiment. 


FINDINGS 


The findings of the study may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: 

1. Since only two mean differences of 
the experimental groups are statistically 
significant (standard differences of 3.38 
and 3.00), whereas eleven experimental 
groups show differences in favor of their 
teachers but not high enough to be sig- 
nificant, one experimental class shows 
no difference, and eight experimental 
classes show negative standard differ- 
ences, this study indicates that most so- 
cial studies teachers of ninth grade 
classes, when teaching materials on the 
Negro problem, do not definitely indoc- 
trinate pupils. This may result either be- 
cause pupils do not accept teachers’ 
attitudes or because teachers do not give 
expression to their attitudes. 

2. One sex is not more effective than 
the other in influencing pupils to accept 
the teacher’s beliefs. 

3. Teachers who believe that it is their 
duty to indoctrinate tend to influence 
pupils to conform to their views. 
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4. There is no consistent reflection of 
teachers’ attitudes in the classes of the 
teachers who changed most in attitude 
during the experiment. 

5. Most teachers claiming to have 
changed in attitude during the experi- 
ment induced pupils to become more pro- 
Negro. 

6. The instructors are able to desig- 
nate with better than chance accuracy 
the classes which changed most in atti- 
tude. 

7. Although some teachers who re- 
ported the Negro lessons to be pro-Negro 
modified pupils’ attitudes toward con- 
servatism, the number is too small to 
warrant definite conclusions that these 
teachers deliberately set out to counter- 
balance supposedly indoctrinating ma- 
terials. 

8. Regardless of the teachers’ atti- 
tudes toward the problem and of the 
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teachers’ beliefs in relation to pupils’ be- 
liefs, actual consideration of the problem 
tends to move people toward liberalism. 

g. Chronological age is no factor in 
the mean gross change in attitude of the 
experimental group. 

10. Socio-economic status of pupils 
plays no role in mean gross change in 
attitudes of the experimental group. 

11. The relationship between intelli- 
gence quotient and mean gross change in 
attitude toward the Negro is negligible, 
although the results of three teachers, 
each instructing two classes, indicate that 
perhaps some teachers are especially 
fitted to change attitudes of retarded 
pupils while others are especially capa- 
ble in influencing advanced students. 

12. No relationship exists between the 
pupils’ mean gross change in attitude to- 
ward the Negro and expressed regard in 
which a teacher is held by pupils. 
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COLLEGE NOTES 


Advanced School of Education 


On Lincoln’s Birthday the Advanced 
School of Education held its Second Con- 
ference on Educational Policies, continu- 
ing the series begun on February 12, 
1935. About two hundred and fifty per- 
sons, including faculty and students of 
the Advanced School and sixty guests 
from fields outside of education, dis- 
cussed questions of particular interest to 
the lay group. 

After a short period given over to the 
reception of guests and assignment of a 
special host to each, the conference 
opened with a general discussion in Mil- 
bank Chapel, with Dean William F. Rus- 
sell presiding. The topics selected for 
consideration were those which had 
previously received the largest number 
of votes on a check list submitted to the 
lay group at the time the invitation was 
sent. Mr. Donald S. Bridgman, personnel 
director of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, led a discussion on: 
“What new responsibilities do changing 
employment conditions force upon the 
schools?” Dr. Per K. Frolich, chief 
chemist of the Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Company, introduced a discussion 
on: “What is the best kind of educa- 
tion, considered from the standpoints of 
preparation for special careers and prep- 
aration for membership in society?” In 
the third part of the morning session, 
under the leadership of Mr. Ralph W. 
Gwinn, member of the law firm of 


Gwinn and Pell, the group considered 
the topic: “Should each teacher, con- 
servative and liberal alike, sponsor and 
be responsible for a definite political 
philosophy?” At the close of the morning 
conference a list of all topics previously 
proposed was submitted, and each dele- 
gate was requested to indicate the topics 
which he would like to discuss in a small 
group conference in the afternoon. 

At noon the group was entertained at a 
buffet luncheon in the Grace Dodge 
Room and the Browsing Room in Dodge 
Hall, during which the members of the 
conference were given an opportunity to 
continue informally the morning discus- 
sion. 

As a result of the voting in the morn- 
ing the following discussion groups were 
formed: 

(a) What new responsibilities do 
changing employment conditions force 
upon the schools? Professor N. L. Engel- 
hardt, chairman; Dr. Howard W. Nudd, 
director of the Public Education Asso- 
ciation, secretary. 

(b) What is the best kind of educa- 
tion, considered from the standpoints of 
preparation for specialized careers and 
preparation for membership in society? 
Section 1, Professor W. H. Kilpatrick, 
chairman; Mr. Edward King, of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., secretary; 
Section 2, Professor Jesse H. Newilon, 
chairman; Dr. Irving Melbo, Fellow of 
the Advanced School, secretary. 

(c) Should each teacher, conservative 
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and liberal alike, sponsor and be respon- 
sible for a definite political philosophy? 
Professor R. Bruce Raup, chairman; 
Mr. Norman Hapgood, editor and au- 
thor, secretary. 

(d) When and how should our schools 
aid students in choosing a suitable life 
career? What programs of training 
should the schools provide? Professor 
Goodwin Watson, chairman; Mrs. Fred- 
erick P. Gruenberg, chairman of the 
Guidance Committee of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the American Association of 
University Women, secretary. 

(e) What should be the relationships 
between our schools and other media of 
education—newspaper, radio, motion pic- 
ture? Professor Lyman Bryson, chair- 
man; Colonel Frederick L. Devereux, 
vice-president of Erpi Picture Consult- 
ants, Inc., and trustee of the Village of 
Bronxville, secretary. 

(f) Should teachers indoctrinate for 
democracy and democratic ideals? Pro- 
fessor Thomas H. Briggs, chairman; 
Mr. James A. Fraser, Ph.D. candidate, 
secretary. 

(g) In what ways can the school uti- 
lize the community itself as a laboratory 
for teaching the art and science of liv- 
ing? Professor Edmund deS. Brunner, 
chairman; Mr. John R. McCurdy, Ph.D. 
candidate, secretary. 

(h) What is the meaning of democ- 
racy? What are the essential attributes 
which distinguish democracy from other 
forms of human organization? Professor 
E. H. Reisner, chairman and secretary. 

At the close of the small conferences 
the delegates assembled again in Mil- 
bank Chapel to hear summaries of the 
group discussions as given by the respec- 
tive secretaries. Professor W. H. Kil- 
patrick presided at this closing session of 
the conference. 

Professor F. B. O’Rear was chairman 
of the committee in charge of arrange- 
ments. 
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Administration of School Systems 


The Administration Club met at the 
home of Professor and Mrs. George D. 
Strayer on February 13. Dr. George M. 
Wiley, Assistant State Commissioner for 
Secondary Education of New York 
State, was a guest of the Club and ad- 
dressed the group. 


Professor Strayer appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Education in 
Washington, D. C., on February 10 and 
presented facts and arguments in favor 
of the Harrison-Fletcher Bill for federal 
aid to public schools. 

Professor Strayer attended the annual 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education As- 
sociation, held in New Orleans Febru- 
ary 20 to 25. He addressed the Third 
General Session on the topic “Building 
the Profession of School Administra- 
tion.” He also appeared before a group 
meeting of the Division on Teacher Par- 
ticipation in School Administration, 
speaking on “Why Teacher Participation 
in School Administration?” 


Mr. Neil D. Mathews, formerly princi- 
pal of the Lincoln High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been advanced to the 
principalship of the James Ford Rhodes 
High School of that same city. 


Professor N. L. Engelhardt presided at 
the afternoon section meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Education, held in New 
Orleans on February 20. The program 
topic was “Education in Penal Institu- 
tions.” The speakers and subtopics for 
this program were as follows: Mr. Wal- 
ter M. Wallack, Director of Education, 
State Department of Correction, Albany, 
N. Y., “Educational Progress in Penal 
Institutions of New York State”; Dr. J. 
Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Elementary Education, State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y., 
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“The Program of Social Education in 
Penal Institutions and Its Implications”; 
Dr. William E. Grady, associate super- 
intendent of schools, New York, N. Y., 
“The Program of Vocational Education 
in Penal Institutions and Its Implica- 
tions”; and Dr. Leo J. Palmer, superin- 
tendent, Wallkill Prison, Wallkill, N. Y., 
“Training Guards for Service in Penal 
Institutions.” 


Mr. D. Ross Pugmire has recently been 
appointed confidential secretary to Mr. 
James Marshall, vice-president of the 
New York City Board of Education, in 
place of Dr. Clare C. Baldwin, whose 
promotion to assistant administrative di- 
rector in the office of the superintendent 
of schools has been announced by Dr. 
Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of 
the New York City Schools. 


Professor Engelhardt spoke at the New 
Orleans meetings of the Department of 
Superintendence on February 24 on the 
topic “The Evaluation of Various Meth- 
ods of Financing School Buildings and 
Equipment.” 


On February 1 Dr. H. H. Linn, for- 
merly assistant superintendent in charge 
of business affairs for the Muskegon, 
Mich., Public Schools, took up the duties 
of his new office as superintendent of 
buildings and grounds at Teachers Col- 
lege. Dr. Linn’s volumes on Safeguarding 
School Funds and Practical School Econ- 
omies are well known to school admin- 
istrators. Dr. Linn completed recently a 
survey of the school buildings and grounds 
of Howard University, Washington, 
D.C. 


The University of Chicago Press has is- 
sued a volume entitled How to Use the 
Educational Sound Film, by Dr. Max R. 
Brunstetter, who was recently appointed 
director of the Bureau of Publications 
of Teachers College. This volume is based 


upon a series of experimental studies 
conducted by Dr. Brunstetter during his 
period of service as research associate in 
Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc., New 
York City. 


Mr. H. E. Kentopp, who has been acting 
superintendent of schools in East Or- 
ange, N. J., since the death of Dr. Clif- 
ford J. Scott, has been named superin- 
tendent of schools by the East Orange 
Board of Education. 


Dr. W. I. Pearman (Ph.D. 1933) has 
been appointed principal of the Y. M. 
C. A. Evening High School in New York 
City. At the present time he is an in- 
structor in education at the College of 


the City of New York. 


Adult Education 


On January 29 Professor Edmund deS. 
Brunner spoke on “Rural Social Trends 
Since 1930,” at Clemson Agricultural 
College, Clemson College, S. C. 


During the month of January, Professor 
Lyman Bryson spoke before forum audi- 
ences at Jamestown, N. Y., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, and Chicago and 
Oak Park, IIl. 


Dr. Irving Lorge, of the Institute of 
Educational Research, Division of Psy- 
chology, addressed the general session at 
the Annual Farm and Home Week pro- 
gram of the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, on the topic “We Are 
Never Too Old to Learn.” This address 
was broadcast at the same time over sta- 
tion WILL. Earlier in the day Dr. Lorge 
addressed the joint meeting of the II- 
linois Home Demonstration Agents, Il- 
linois farm advisers, and the Extension 
Staff of the College of Agriculture on 
the subject “Psychology of Adult Learn- 


ing 
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Child Development 


During the month of October Professor 
Lois Hayden Meek participated in the 
Conference of the Progressive Education 
Association in Los Angeles and studied 
the guidance programs in the public 
schools of Los Angeles, Pasadena, and 
Oakland. She also visited the Institute of 
Child Study of the University of Cali- 
fornia, the Family Counseling Service 
and the Nursery School at Mills College, 
and Reed College in Portland, Ore. On 
her return trip Professor Meek ad- 
dressed the Southwestern Ohio Teachers 
Association in Cincinnati. 


On January 12 Professor Meek attended 
the meeting of the National Advisory 
Committee of WPA nursery schools, 
Washington, D. C. The purpose of this 
meeting was to work out plans and poli- 
cies for the continuance of the emergency 
nursery school program. 


Mr. Ernest G. Osborne participated in 
an institute of lectures held in the local 
synagogue at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on Feb- 
ruary 17 on the topic “Marriage and 
Family Life.” 


Educational 
Psychology 


Professor P. M. Symonds, accompanied 
by Dr. Raymond G. Drewry, former 
dean and professor of education at the 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash., 
and Mr. James M. Dunlap, intern in 
the Guidance Laboratory, participated in 
the survey of the schools of Hartford, 
Conn., on December 14 and 15, making 
a study of the Bureau of Research. 


Dr. Irving Lorge addressed the Psy- 
chological Section of the New York 
Academy of Science on January 18 on 
the topic “Attitudes via Head Lines.” 
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Elementary Education 


Professor J. R. McGaughy is devoting 
his sabbatical leave to writing. At pres- 
ent he and his family are in Florida. 


Mr. Walter A. Anderson, assistant in 
the elementary teaching group since Sep- 
tember, 1935, left recently to take up his 
work as assistant professor of education 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, 


Ill. 


Mr. Maynard W. Linn, former princi- 
pal of Riverside School, Riverside, Conn., 
has been elected assistant superintendent 
of schools in Greenwich, Conn. Mr. Linn 
was an assistant in Elementary Educa- 
tion from 1931 to 1933. 


Miss Jennie Campbell, former elemen- 
tary school supervisor in Provo, Utah, 
has been appointed state supervisor of ele- 
mentary education in Utah. 


The major alumni group in Elementary 
Education held its first dinner meeting of 
the year on January 29. An informal dis- 
cussion in which Professors McGaughy, 
M. B. Hillegas, and L. C. Mossman par- 
ticipated took place after the dinner. 


The Elementary Club enjoyed a dinner 
meeting at King’s College Inn on the 
evening of January 28. 


On January 24 Professor Hillegas was 
interviewed concerning education in The 
Home Hour over Station WJZ. The in- 
terview took place in Mr. E. W. Dem- 
ing’s studio. Others joining in the broad- 
cast were Mr. and Mrs. Deming and 


Mr. W. Jackson. 


Members of the staff in Elementary Ed- 
ucation participated in the following 
educational meetings and conferences 
during January: Intermediate Grade 
Teachers Association, Plainfield, N. J.; 
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Association of the Maughan Elementary 
School, Tenafly, N. J.; County Teachers 
Institute, Morristown, N. J.; elementary 
teachers, Trenton, N. J.; and Teachers 
Association, Port Huron, Mich. 


English 


Professor Allan Abbott, accompanied by 
Mrs. Abbott and Miss Mary Abbott, 
sailed on February 6 for a few months 
of rest and travel in Europe. They ex- 
pect to spend most of their time in 
Southern Europe, and to be back in 
New York in time for the opening of 
Summer Session. 


The members of the Department gave 
a dinner for the Abbott family on Janu- 
ary 29 at the Women’s Faculty Club. 


Dr. Lennox Grey attended the meeting 
of the Conference on General Education, 
which was held February 15 to 20 at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Fine Arts 


Professor Charles J. Martin recently re- 
turned from a sabbatical leave, most of 
which he spent in Mexico. 


Professor Martin conducted an Art Field 
Course in Mexico last summer. Twenty 
art students and teachers attended this 
course. The group sailed on the steam- 
ship “Siboney” to Vera Cruz and went 
from there by train to Orizaba for an 
overnight stop before going on to Mexico 
City. In Mexico City, studies were made 
of the important art collections in muse- 
ums and of the murals in public build- 
ings, many of them painted by contem- 
porary artists. Trips of a few days or a 
week were made to the following in- 
teresting towns, Cuernavaca, Puebla, 
Taxco, Toluca, Cholula, Teotihuacan, 


Tepotzlan, and Xochimilco. Considerable 
time was devoted to painting as well as 
to a study of native arts and crafts. The 
students were very enthusiastic about 
Mexico and its arts. 


Professor Sallie B. Tannahill, Miss 
Edith Mitchell, and two graduate stu- 
dents, Mr. John Bertis Smith and Mr. 
Charles Cook, were in Hartford, Conn., 
January 10 to 15, conducting a survey of 
art work in connection with the general 
survey of the Hartford Schools which is 
being made by the Division of Field 
Studies of Teachers College, under the 
direction of Professor George D. Strayer. 


Guidance Laboratory 


Dr. Fritz Redl of Vienna met with the 
Counselors’ Club at the home of Profes- 
sor Esther Lloyd-Jones on January 25 
and discussed problems of those in Vi- 
enna practicing in the guidance field. 


The Guidance Laboratory has acquired 
as a part of its permanent equipment a 
second sound-recording machine, which 
was built by Walter C. Garwick of Rye, 
N. Y. A number of researches and clini- 
cal projects in the field of psychology, 
guidance, and speech are utilizing this 
machine. One of its desirable features is 
that it is contained in three units which 
can be carried into a classroom and which 
afford continuous recording. 

Another interesting project now under 
way in the Guidance Laboratory is the 
making not. only of silent motion pictures 
but also of sound motion pictures of 
many of the activities that lie within the 
guidance field. 


Guidance and Personnel 


At the convention of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, which was 
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held in New Orleans February 17 to 20, 
Professor Harry D. Kitson arranged a 
demonstration of the use of the radio in 
vocational guidance. Two classes of ninth 
grade pupils from the public schools of 
New Orleans, meeting in separate build- 
ings, listened to the dramatic sketch, 
“Taking Stock of Yourself,” broadcast 
over the nation-wide chain of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. They were 
given a lesson on the topic before and 
after the broadcast. The classes were 
taught by Louise Koeker, a student in 
Teachers College, and Mary J. Drucker 
(A.M. 1930). Delegates to the conven- 
tion observed the demonstration with 
great interest. 

Dr. R. N. Anderson addressed the 
convention on the subject “Internship 
Makes for Better Trained Counselors,” 
and also on “Trends in Occupational Op- 
portunities for Negroes,” the latter talk 
being based on a statistical study of the 
United States Census Reports over a pe- 
riod of thirty years. 

Three candidates for the Doctor’s de- 
gree at Teachers College also took part 
in the program: Miss Iona M. R. Logie, 
of the faculty of Hunter College High 
School, New York City, who presented 
a paper entitled “Gathering Information 
About Professional Workers; Mr. For- 
est H. Kirkpatrick, dean of personnel, 
Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va., who 
discussed “The Small College Organizes 
for Vocational Guidance,” and Mr. 
Edgar M. Stover, director of the Y. M. 
C. A. Schools of New York City, who 
was chairman of the program committee 
of the Association. Mr. Benjamin Pu- 
katch, a student in Guidance and Per- 
sonnel, served as counselor in the Model 
Counselor’s Office, which was one of the 
features of the convention. 


The courses formerly taught by Dr. 
Mildred E. Lincoln will be given by 
Miss Iona M. R. Logie during the 1937 
Summer Session. Miss Logie is well 
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known throughout the country for her 
book Careers in the Making. 


Student Personnel 
Administration 


At the meetings of the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women in New Or- 
leans in February, Professor Ruth 
Strang took part in the program of the 
College Section by leading a discussion 
on the improvement of reading in col- 
lege. She served as chairman of the 
luncheon meeting at which Dean A. J. 
Brumbaugh of the University of Chicago 
spoke on “An Adequate Personnel Pro- 
gram for a Teachers College.” 

On February 20, Professor Strang ad- 
dressed a meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Supervisors of Elementary Science 
on the subject “Points at Which Science 
Teaching May Reinforce Health Educa- 
tion,” and read a paper on “An Evalua- 
tion of Reading Tests for College Stu- 
dents” before a section of the American 
Educational Research Association. 


The Student Personnel Administration 
Club held its first meeting of the Spring 
Session on February 10 at the Women’s 
Faculty Club. Mrs. Eugene Lyman read 
and discussed some selections from the 
great literature of the Bible. 


The deans and advisers in high schools 
and colleges of New York and vicinity 
attended a luncheon at the Women’s 
Faculty Club on February 27. Professor 
Harriet Hayes presided, and several in- 
teresting reports were given of the meet- 
ings of the various guidance and per- 
sonnel associations held in New Orleans. 


Health Education 


Professors M. A. Bigelow and J. F. 


Williams participated in a symposium on 
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“Educating Young People for Social 
Health and Family Life,” at the annual 
meeting of the New York Regional Con- 
ference on Social Health, held Febru- 
ary 3- 


In the twenty volumes of the new Na- 
tional Health Series, edited by the Na- 
tional Health Council and published by 
Funk and Wagnalls, there are four by 
members of the Teachers College staff 
in Health Education: “Exercise and 
Health,” by Professor J. F. Williams; 
“Adolescence,” by Professor M. A. Big- 
elow; “Hear Better,” by Professor 
Hugh Grant Rowell; and “Venereal 
Diseases,” by Dr. William F. Snow. 


History 


Professor J. M. Gambrill is on sabbati- 
cal leave for the Spring Session. 


Professor Erling M. Hunt spoke at the 
New Orleans meeting of thé National 
Council for the Social Studies, the social 
studies department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, on “Can We Teach 
the Present?” 


Dr. Howard C. Hill of the University 
of Chicago and Dr. Merle Curti of 
Smith College will be members of the 
Summer Session staff at Teachers Col- 
lege. 


Horace Mann School 


A meeting of the Private School Teach- 
ers Association was held at Horace 
Mann School on February 5. The gen- 
eral topic for discussion was “Has the 
Modern Dance a Place in Private 
Schools?” Miss Martha Hill of New 
York University and Bennington College 
spoke on “The Place of Dance in Edu- 
cation”; Miss Elizabeth Fleming of The 


Brearley School, on “The Introduction of 
Dance in a New Situation”; and Miss 
Ruth Jones of Horace Mann School, on 
“The Development of a Dance Pro- 


gram.” A demonstration by pupils of 
Horace Mann High School followed. 


Dr. Ina C. Sartorius recently held a con- 
ference on Individual Difficulties at the 
Rumson School, Rumson, N. J. 


Miss Mary Harden addressed groups of 
teachers in Stratford and Darien, Conn., 
recently on “The Use of the Community 
as a Laboratory in the Teaching of So- 
cial Studies.” 


Miss Grace Reeves, Miss Grace Aldrich, 
Dr. Cecile Flemming, Miss Ruth Jones, 
and Miss Mary Harden addressed a 
group of teachers in Cranford, N. J., on 
five afternoons in January. 


Household Arts 


Professor Helen Judy-Bond, who is ab- 
sent on leave during the Spring Session, 
attended the meetings of the National 
Education Association in New Orleans in 
February and has planned an extensive 
visiting program for the months follow- 
ing. 


Professor and Mrs. Benjamin R. An- 
drews are making contacts with friends 
in universities and colleges in various 
states during Professor Andrews’ leave 
of absence. 


Professor Cora M. Winchell spent the 
week between semesters on a cruise to 
Bermuda. 


The Helen Kinne Home _ Economics 
Club entered into the celebration of 
Alumni Day, February 12, by giving a 
dinner at the Men’s Faculty Club. The 


program included interesting addresses 
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by Mr. Max Schling, Savoy Plaza flor- 
ist, on “Art in Colors”; Dr. Walter 
Hager, secretary of Teachers College, on 
“Recent Developments in Education” ; 
and Miss Marie Sellars, chairman of the 
New York Section of Home Economics 
Women in Business, on “Opportunities 
in the Business Field.” More than one 
hundred guests participated in the eve- 
ning’s festivities. 


Among the students from other lands 
who are registered for work at Teachers 
College this semester are Miss J. E. 
Jooste of the University of Stellenbosch, 
Stellenbosch, South Africa; Miss Louisa 
Jacobs Louw of Pretoria, South Africa; 
Miss Toy Len Lee of Hilo, Hawaii; 
Mrs. Luz Ramos and Miss Josefina 
QOuilichini of Puerto Rico. 


Industrial Arts Education 


Professor Fred Strickler attended the 
New Jersey Industrial Arts Conference 
held at Newark Normal School on Jan- 
uary 20. He also participated in an In- 
dustrial Arts Conference held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 21 to 23. 


As a member of the Council of the East- 
ern Arts Association, Professor Strickler 
has been actively engaged in helping to 
formulate plans for an unusual conven- 
tion meeting to be held in New York 
City from March 31 through April 3. 


Library 


Reprints of Professor Eleanor M. Wit- 
mer’s article on “School Library Studies 
and Research,” published in the Library 
Quarterly, October 1936, are available 
through the Office of the Library, Teach- 
ers College. 


Miss Mary R. Lingenfelter discussed re- 


cent books at a dinner of the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club, Christ 
Methodist Episcopal Church, New York 
City, on January 12. 


Miss Eleanor M. Dye represented the 
Library at the Educational Broadcasting 
Conference held in Washington, D. C., 
December 10 to 12. 


Miss Ruth Budd, supervisor of the 
School Library Laboratory of Teachers 
College Library, has prepared a basic list 
of science books for elementary and 
junior high schools. This will be pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Company 


in the near future. 


The gift of Dr. Paul Monroe’s private 
library of educational manuscripts, docu- 
ments, and early editions brings to 
Teachers College Library one of the 
most important collections of its kind in 
America. A bibliography of the items will 
appear in a later issue of THE Recorp. 


Good color reproductions of contempo- 
rary art are now being made available 
to students of Teachers College. These 
framed pictures rent for one dollar a 
semester and may be obtained through 


the Office of the Library. 


Lincoln School 


Mr. N. E. Bingham spent the week of 
December 16 at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, working with the Eval- 
uation Committee of the Eight-Year Ex- 
periment in the development of new 
evaluation tests. 

Mr. Bingham participated in the an- 
nual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Science Teachers at Atlantic City 
on December 31. 

He is participating in curriculum re- 
vision course Education em211K6, which 
is being given in Wilmington, Del. 
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Mrs. Marjorie Heath Bingham took 
part recently in a conference of camp 
directors, under Dr. Charles Hendry, on 
research in camping education. She also 
conferred with a Committee of National 
Girl Scouts on research in their program 
for older girls. 


Professor John Clark addressed the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers Association 
at Harrisburg on December 28 on “The 
Curriculum of the Small High School.” 


Mrs. Satis N. Coleman spoke on “En- 
riching the Relationship between School 
and Home through Music” before the 
Elementary School Principals Association 
at Garden City, L. L., on December 3. 
She addressed the Delmar Parent- 
Teacher Association of Albany, N. Y., 
January 19, on “The Musical Education 
of Children,” and gave a lecture at 
Hackensack, N. J., January 12, on 
“Music in the High School,” in connec- 
tion with the course Education 211L. 


Mr. Hubert Evans gave a talk at Hack- 
ensack, N. J., December 12 on “Science 
in the High School.” 

Mr. Evans has been made a member of 
the Evaluation and Records Committee 
(in Science) of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association Commission on the Re- 
organization of the Secondary Curricu- 
lum. 


Miss Elaine Dickinson gave a talk on 
“Industrial Arts” in connection with the 
course Education 211L on December 15, 
and one at New Rochelle, N. Y., on De- 
cember 10 in connection with an extra- 
mural course. 


Dr. Gertrude Driscoll spoke on “Family 
Counseling in an Educational Program” 
for the Department of Co-operative Ex- 
tension Work in Child Training and Par- 
ent Education of the State of New Jersey 
at New Brunswick on December 11. 
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Miss Emily Ann Barnes, one of the lead- 
ing teachers in progressive elementary 
education, died suddenly on March 9, in 
her eighteenth year of service in Lin- 
coln School. Miss Barnes was co-author 
of Children and Architecture and 
Plays: Dramatizations by Sixth Grade 
Children. 


Dr. Gertrude Hildreth recently pub- 
lished “Learning the Three R’s: A Mod- 
ern Interpretation,’ through the Educa- 
tional Publishers, Minneapolis, Minn. 
She contributed an article on “Manu- 
script Writing” to the December issue of 
Childhood Education. 


Miss Rose Khourie recently addressed a 
session of Education 211L at Lincoln 
School and talked to a group at New 
Rochelle, N. Y., in connection with 
course Education em133C. 


Miss Alice Schoelkopf lectured on “Art 
in the Curriculum” at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., in December. 

Miss Schoelkopf has been invited to 
act as consultant in the formulation of a 
four-year plan for art education at the 
University of Vermont. 


Mrs. Arensa Sondergaard spoke at 
Hartford, Conn., January 7 on “Music 
and the Classroom Teacher.” 


Mr. B. J. R. Stolper lectured in Wil- 
mington, Del., on February 4 on “Litera- 
ture in the High School.” 


Mrs. Florence Tchaika spoke on the 
topic “Creative Language Expression” 
before the kindergarten and primary 
teachers of Hartford, Conn., on Janu- 
ary 21. 


Miss Lula E. Wright talked on “Chil- 
dren’s Books” before the Childhood Ed- 
ucation Association at Plainfield, N. J., 
on January 21. 
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Miss Rose Wyler contributed a session 
of the course Education 211L on ele- 
mentary science in the integrating cur- 
riculum in December. She spoke at 
Floral Park, L. I., December 1, and at 
Hartford, Conn., December 10, in con- 
nection with extension courses of Teach- 
ers College. 


Professor L. Thomas Hopkins partici- 
pated in the Conference on Curricular 
Study and Research of the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at Richmond, Va., on December 
2. He was also a guest speaker at a din- 
ner conference of the curriculum super- 
visory staff of the State Department of 
Education. 

On his way to California in December, 
Professor Hopkins stopped in Boulder, 
Colo., where he met with the chairmen 
of curriculum committees and addressed 
a luncheon group on “Why and How the 
Curriculum Changes” and the teaching 
staff on “Integration and Personality De- 
velopment.” Professor Hopkins spent a 
week in the Pasadena schools. He gave 
two lectures before the Los Angeles city 
school teachers on “The Emerging Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum,” and “A 
Curriculum Creed for School Adminis- 
trators.” He held conferences and gave 
four addresses to the Los Angeles 
County teachers in connection with their 
Institute program. He also addressed the 
Conference of the California Teachers 
Association on December 11 on “Per- 
sonality Development.” 

On January 18 Professor Hopkins ad- 
dressed the faculty of the Sewanhaka 
High School, Floral Park, N. Y., on 
“Integration—Its Meaning and Achieve- 
ment.” 

Professor Hopkins has initiated a se- 
ries of lectures at Harrisburg, Pa., 
where he will act as curriculum consult- 
ant in connection with a continuous pro- 
gram of curriculum revision. 
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Professor Hopkins is on leave of ab- 
sence during the Spring Session. 


Music Education 


Plans are being made for a considerable 
number of the staff members to attend 
the meetings of the Eastern Music Edu- 
cators Conference in Buffalo, N. Y., 
April 13 to 16. The Teachers College 
Luncheon will be held Thursday, April 
15, at the Hotel Statler. 


Professor Alice E. Bivins is recovering 
from an operation, and expects to return 
soon to her duties in the College. 


Professor James L. Mursell addressed a 
group in Wilmington, Del., recently on 
“The Psychology of Music in the Arts.” 
He also addressed the Parents’ Group of 
the Adult Education Association of 
Dover, Del., on “New Trends in Music 
Education.” 


Natural Sciences 


The Ninth Conference on the Education 
of Teachers in Science was held at the 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Montclair, N. J., on November 6 and 7. 
The sessions were attended by teachers 
of science in teacher training institutions. 
The Tenth Conference on the Education 
of Teachers in Science will be held at 
Teachers College on April 23 and 24. 
There will be sectional meetings at this 
conference for elementary and secondary 
teachers. 


Normal School Education 


Professor E. S. Evenden spent January 
21 and 22 at Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, during which time he gave three 
convocation addresses to the faculty and 
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student body on topics related to the 
professional education of teachers. On 
January 21 Professor Evenden was also 
guest at a dinner meeting of the Omega 
Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi and gave 
some observations on the education of 
teachers prompted by his visit to Eu- 
ropean countries last year. The follow- 
ing evening he was the dinner guest of 
the Education Department and the Su- 
pervisors of Practice Teaching, and on 
that occasion he spoke on the importance 
of the work of the laboratory schools in 
the education of teachers. 

On February 5 and 6 Professor Even- 
den was invited to attend the meeting 
of the Problems and Plans Committee of 
the American Council on Education, held 
at Atlantic City, at which time proposals 
for studies in the field of teacher educa- 
tion were discussed by members of the 
Council. 


Professor Florence B. Stratemeyer is on 
sabbatical leave during the Spring Session. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education 


The Lower Primary Club held its third 
annual dinner for the alumnae of the 
Department of Nursery School and Kin- 
dergarten-First Grade Education on Feb- 
ruary 5 in the auditorium at Interna- 
tional House. More than four hundred 
students, alumnae, and their friends were 
present. After the dinner the balcony 
was opened to admit three hundred stu- 
dents living at International House. Ar- 
rangements for the dinner were made by 
a student committee under the leadership 
of Miss Gertrude Slocum, formerly an 
instructor in the University of Chicago 
and this year a student at Teachers Col- 
lege, and Miss E. Mae Raymond, who 
served as staff adviser. 

Professor Mary M. Reed extended 
greetings to the alumnae and pointed out 


the many new opportunities for teachers 
of young children, for example, in hos- 
pitals, schools for the handicapped, play- 
ground work, and nursery schools in 
housing developments. The work of Miss 
Jessie Stanton at Arthurdale and of 
Mrs. Jane Lubold at Hillside Homes 
was mentioned particularly as outstand- 
ing ventures in housing. 

Professor Elizabeth McDowell was 
toastmistress of the evening. She intro- 
duced the theme of the conference, “Edu- 
cation in a Housing Program.” Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was guest speaker. 
Mrs. Roosevelt stressed the opportuni- 
ties that had come with the housing 
movement in developing educational pro- 
grams for adults and children. She 
pointed out not only the importance of 
the interest of the Federal Government 
in the organization of housing programs 
but also the responsibility of educators in 
knowing housing conditions and teaching 
people the benefits of good housing. 

Miss Elsie R. Clapp, former director 
of educational work at Arthurdale, de- 
scribed the interesting work that has 
transformed community living by taking 
people out of the deserted mining towns 
and establishing them in the Arthurdale 
Homestead Settlements. Miss Clapp 
stated that the adult educational pro- 
gram has played a fundamental role in 
helping these people to meet their needs 
for food, shelter, and clothing. Three 
schools were erected—one for children 
from two through six years of age; an- 
other for children from seven through 
twelve; and the third for children of 
junior and senior high school age. No 
one hearing Miss Clapp speak could fail 
to appreciate the importance of a com- 
munity educational program, well ori- 
ented and basic to the cultural needs of 
a deserving group of people. 

Miss Louise Blackham spoke of the 
educational program initiated by a com- 
munity of five thousand people living in 
the Hillside Homes development. She 
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discussed the democratic principles sup- 
porting the guidance policies of the fifty- 
five organizations in Hillside, and the 
way they satisfy the creative desires of 
the people who live in this housing de- 
velopment. She outlined particularly the 
work of the preschool program under 
the leadership of Mrs. Jane Lubold, the 
nursery school under a trained teacher, 
and the play school centers under the 
leadership of mothers. 

Mayor LaGuardia, who was unable to 
be present at the dinner, sent his greet- 
ings through Miss Millicent Baum. 

The next dinner conference will be 
held on April 23. The topic for discus- 
sion will be “The Educator’s Part in 
President Roosevelt’s Good Neighbor 
Policy.” 


Inasmuch as 1937 finds Professor Patty 
S. Hill completing her fiftieth year in 
the field of education, a number of edu- 
cational institutions are planning to rec- 
ognize her achievements in various ways. 
The New York University Rho Chapter 
of the Pi Lambda Theta gave a reception 
in her honor on February 27. Their bi- 
ennial journal, dedicated to Professor 
Hill, has a foreword by her which com- 
pares the opportunities for professional 
preparation and growth in service offered 
to teachers today with those available for 
teachers struggling to improve teaching 
a half century ago. The dedication of the 
journal reads as follows: 

“As a tribute to her untiring devotion 
in the cause of education; her invaluable 
leadership; her progressive and inspiring 
ideals; her sympathy, sincerity, gracious- 
ness; and her inestimable contributions 
to the happiness and education of chil- 
dren in the schools of the world, the 
twelfth issue of Pi Lambda Theta is 
dedicated to Professor Patty Smith 
Hill.” 

An invitation from the Educational 
Guidance Center of Palo Alto, Calif., 
reads: “The Eastern Coast has claimed 
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you, but your contributions to education 
in the training of teachers, your books, 
and your inspiration make you really a 
part of the educational career of all 
teachers in elementary education. Be- 
cause of this we have thought of plan- 
ning a ‘Golden Jubilee’ here on the Pa- 
cific Coast and would like to dedicate the 
1937 Summer Session to Dr. Patty S. 
Hill, and have her here in person to 
meet the hundreds of teachers who have 
known her through her writings and her 
contributions to education for many 
years.” 


Miss Charlotte G. Garrison addressed 
the Graduate Club on February 14 on 
the topic “Children’s Books of Yesterday 
and Today.” 


Miss Lula E. Wright addressed the 
members of the Association for Child- 
hood Education of Plainfield, N. J., on 
January 21 on the subject of “Children’s 
Books.” 


Secondary Education 


At the New Orleans meeting of the De- 
partment of Secondary School Principals 
of the National Education Association, 
Professor Thomas H. Briggs presented 
the final report of the Committee on 
Orientation of Secondary Education, of 
which he was the chairman. The full re- 
port, “The Functions of Secondary Edu- 
cation,” has been published as Bulletin 
64 of the Department. 


At New Orleans Professor Briggs also 
attended a meeting of the Committee on 
Planning of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals; took part in “Educa- 
tion in the News,” a radio program of 
the United States Office of Education; 
addressed the Department of Secondary 
Education at its dinner meeting; met in 
conference with the Michigan Philosophy 
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Committee; participated in a panel on 
“A Broader Conception of the Foreign 
Language Curriculum”; addressed the 
National Association of High School Di- 
rectors; participated in two conferences 
of the Department of Superintendence, 
over one of which he presided; and ad- 
dressed the general session of the De- 
partment of Superintendence on “What 
Shall Secondary Schools Do?” This ad- 
dress was published in School and So- 
ciety. 

Professor Briggs was guest of honor at 
the annual dinner of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals held on 
February 20 in the Patio Royal Vieux 
Carre, New Orleans. Professor John 
Rufi of the University of Missouri acted 
as toastmaster and Dean William F. 
Russell of Teachers College and Profes- 
sor Francis T. Spaulding of Harvard 
University were speakers. 


At the meetings of the Department of 
Superintendence, Professor Elbert K. 
Fretwell served on the panel selected to 
discuss “Ways and Means of Making 
Teacher Participation Effective in Ad- 
ministration.” Dr. Will French, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Long Beach, Calif., 
presided over the discussion, and Dr. E. 
W. Jacobsen, Superintendent of Schools, 
Oakland, Calif., was chairman of the di- 
vision which considered the general sub- 
ject of teacher participation in adminis- 
tration. Both have been associated with 
the staff of Teachers College. 


A summary of Dr. Briggs’s article 
“Should Education Indoctrinate” was 
published in the Education Digest for 
February. 


At the invitation of Dr. Galen Jones, 
principal of the high school, Plainfield, 
N. J., Professor Fretwell addressed the 
assembly on January 28 on the work of 
the student council. Following his talk, 
he spent an hour with the members of 


the council in evaluating their work in 
developing school spirit. 


The second major course in Secondary 
Education is pursuing two lines of study 
during the Spring Session. First, it is 
studying educational research from the 
point of view of the consumer and of 
the “development engineer,” evaluating a 
considerable number of related research 
studies and endeavoring to learn how the 
findings can be translated into practical 
programs. The class will work co-opera- 
tively on at least one project of applica- 
tion. Second, it is studying the theories 
of progressive education and visiting ten 
representative schools in New York and 
vicinity. 


“The Reaction of Pupils to the Marks 
Given by Teachers” was the subject for 
discussion at the last dinner meeting of 
the Secondary Group, held at the Men’s 
Faculty Club on February 8. Short talks 
by Mr. Leon C. High, principal of the 
high school, Great Neck, L. L, Mr. 
Howard V. Funk, principal of the junior 
high school, Bronxville, N. Y., and Mr. 
Leonard Covello, principal of Benjamin 
Franklin High School, New York City, 
preceded the general discussion, over 
which Professor Briggs presided. The 
final meeting of the group for this aca- 
demic year is scheduled for March 8. 


Dr. Irma Salas-Silva (Ph.D. 1930) has 
returned from Chile on two months’ 
leave for study and post-doctoral work 
during the Spring Session. 


Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following appointments of Teachers 
College Alumni are reported by the Bu- 
reau of Educational Service: 


* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
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Anderson, Walter A., appointed assistant 
professor of elementary education, School 
of Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Bagwell, May (B.S. 1928), appointed 
field investigator, United States Govern- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Baker, Barbara (B.S. 1936), appointed 
head of dramatics, Stuart Hall, Staunton, 
Va. 

Baldwin, Clare C. (Ph.D. 1934), ap- 
pointed assistant administrative director, 
Board of Education, New York City. 

Bass, Anne L. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
staff dietitian, U. S. Marine Hospital, 
Stapleton, N. Y. 

Beymer, Flora L., appointed teacher of 
mathematics, Kent Place School, Summit, 
N. J. 

Bloodgood, Nell (A.M. 1935), appointed 
principal, Lincoln School, Lansing, Mich. 

Borland, Helen Blanche (A.M. 1931), 
appointed assistant professor of commerce, 
Northern Montana College, Havre, Mont. 

Boucher, Edward O., appointed instruc- 
tor in history and government, Collegiate 
Center, Granville, N. Y. 

Brazelton, M. Esther (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed kitchen supervisor, Delaware In- 
dustrial School for Girls, Claymont, Del. 

Brodine, Franz A., appointed instructor 
in music, Washington State College, El- 
lensburg, Wash. 

Collins, Bertine (B.S. 1921), appointed 
substitute instructor in home _ economics, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

Conger, Raymond M., appointed instruc- 
tor in physical education, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 

Cross, Edward F., appointed teacher in 
mathematics and mechanical drawing, 
High School, Cliffside Park, N. J. 

Delehanty, Ann M. (B.S. 1935), ap- 
pointed assistant in nursery school, Bethle- 
hem Day Nursery, New York City. 

Dicks, E. Allene (A.M. 1932), appointed 
critic teacher, Demonstration School, State 
Teachers College, Memphis, Tenn. 

Drury, Mildred (B.S. 1936), appointed 
assistant supervisor of nursing, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 








is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklet, Employment 
of Teachers and Administrators. 
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Dutterer, Barbara M., appointed labora- 
tory assistant in clothing, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio. 

East, Robert A., appointed instructor in 
history, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kan. 

Erdahl, Gladys B. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed dean of women, Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

Ervin, Elberta J., appointed instructor in 
home economics, Bishop College, Marshall, 
Tex. 

Everett, Samuel (Ph.D. 1935), appointed 
professor of education, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Fernandez, George, appointed investment 
accountant, Eureka Casualty Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Findley, Margaret K. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed fourth grade training teacher, 
State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. 

Fisher, John J. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
substitute teacher of biology, High School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Gans, Leo, appointed assistant principal, 
Forest Park Junior High School, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Harkey, Mrs. Ruth B., appointed primary 
teacher, Dallas Country Day School, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Heflin, Nora Belle, appointed fifth grade 
critic, Training School, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Heinrich, Desdemona L., appointed 
teacher of home economics, Lincoln School, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Helmkamp, Albert (Ed.D. 1935), ap- 
pointed principal, Elmira Free Academy, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

House, Marion A. (B.S. 1935), appointed 
teacher of third and fourth grades, Pub- 
lic Schools, Madison, N. J. 

Hutt, Sara (A.M. 1936), appointed critic 
teacher of fine arts, State University, Kent, 
Ohio. 

Jelenffy, Edith S. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed junior clerk, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Jensen, Hazel F., appointed teacher of 
home economics, Burnet Street School, 
Newark, N. J. 

Johnson, Adolph G. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed principal and educational field 
agent, U. S. Indian Service, Fort Thomp- 
son, S. D. 
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Johnson, Ivan E. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
supervisor of art, Southwest Texas state 
Teachers College, San Marcos, Tex. 

Keffer, Fredrick R. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of languages, High School, 
Valley Stream, L. I. 

Kent, Janice (A.M. 1934), appointed 
professor of fine arts, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Radford, Va. 

Kinniburgh, Maud A. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed director, Abbott E. Kittredge Club, 
New York City. 

Kinsky, William, appointed teacher of 
history, High School, Monticello, N. Y. 

Klein, Grace A., appointed teacher of 
arithmetic and spelling in fourth grade, 
Atwater School, Shorewood, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Konyn, Catherine E. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed third grade teacher, The Rumson 
School, Rumson, N. J. 

Layser, Mark H. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
principal, Public Schools, Red Hill, Pa. 

Lee, Grace, appointed social adviser, 
Central Y.M.C.A., Chicago, IIl. 

Linn, Maynard W., appointed assistant 
superintendent of schools, Public Schools, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Ludden, Elinore M. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed instructor in speech education, St. 
Xavier Academy and College, Chicago, IIl. 

Matthews, Blanche, appointed teacher of 
English, High School, Pelham, N. Y. 

McGill, Virginia Frederick, appointed 
director, Contact Department, Y.W.C.A., 
New York City. 

Morrison, Nellie C. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed supervisor of elementary education, 
Public Schools, Muncie, Ind. 

Murlin, Jason C. (A.M. 1932), elected 
superintendent of schools, North Fairfield, 
Ohio. 

Osborn, Cornelia (B.S. 1936), appointed 
teacher of five-year-olds, Hamden Hall 
School, New Haven, Conn. 

Osgood, Mildred May, appointed instruc- 
tor in art, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Parry, Helen (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of mathematics, Long Lane Farm, 
Middletown, Conn. 

Patterson, Katharine (M.S. 1925), ap- 
pointed associate state director of home 
economics, Rural Rehabilitation, Cham- 
paign, Ill. 


Peckham, Earl K. (A.M. 1928), ap- 
pointed assistant in instruction, Public 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Pugmire, D. Ross (A.M. 1933), appointed 
confidential secretary, Board of Education, 
New York City. 

Pye, Orrea Florence, appointed junior 
specialist in home economics, Bureau of 
Home Economics, Washington, D. C. 

Radell, Neva Henrietta (A.M. 1929), 
appointed assistant professor of business 
administration, Adelphi College, Garden 
City, L. L 

Rawson, Adelaide (B.S. 1919), appointed 
assistant in clothing, University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vt. 

Redka, Eugenia (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher in training in fine arts, Music and 
Arts High School, New York City. 

Roberts, William H. (A.M. 1916), ap- 
pointed case supervisor, State Relief Ad- 
ministration, San Bernardino, Calif. 

Ross, Frances (A.M. 1935), appointed 
secretary and assistant, J. Hauser & Asso- 
ciates, New York City. 

Rosser, Lucy, appointed teacher of Eng- 
lish, Millburn Junior High School, Millburn, 
N. J. 

Sebring, Josephine (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed director of religious education, 
Christ Church, Raleigh, N. C. 

Sherwood, Vera S., appointed teacher of 
French and English, Englewood Junior 
High School, Englewood, N. J. 

Souder, Rexford S., appointed teacher of 
social studies and arithmetic, Junior-Senior 
High School, Manhasset, L. I. 

Stalker, Esther (A.M. 1932), appointed 
instructor in home economics, University of 
Idaho, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Steele, Elza John (A.M. 1932), appointed 
principal, Loveland High School, Loveland, 
Ohio. 

Stevens, Eleanor B., appointed instructor 
in physical science, State Normal School, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 

Stone, Editha (A.M. 1935), appointed 
physiotherapist, Duke University, Durham, 
N. C. 

Stroud, Clara Helen (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed critic teacher in intermediate 
grades, Eastern Oregon Normal School, La 
Grande, Ore. 

Struble, E. Margaret (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed director of George T. Baker Hall 
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for Men, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Stuhr, Fred John, appointed analytical 
chemist, Swift & Company, Harrison, N. J. 

Taylor, Nar Warren, appointed teacher 
of social science, Cathedral School of St. 
Mary, Garden City, L. I. 

Teller, Jacob (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of music, High School, Middletown, 
Conn. 

Torvich, Agnes, appointed fifth grade 
teacher, Davison Avenue School, Malvern, 
L. L. 

Troneck, Anne (A.M. 1935), appointed 
instructor in secretarial studies, Centenary 
Junior College, Hackettstown, N. J. 

Unsworth, Doris M., appointed instructor 
in clothing and textiles, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 
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Van Dusen, Ruth, appointed teacher of 
typing, High School, Attica, N. Y. 

Walker, Sarah E., appointed supervisor 
of art, Public Schools, Champaign, III. 

Wendt, Laura D. (M.S. 1936), appointed 
assistant dietitian, Danvers State Hospital, 
Hathorne, Mass. 

Williams, Helen White, appointed teacher 
in business training, Garfield Junior High 
School, Johnstown, Pa. 

Williams, Mary Louise, appointed as- 
sistant dietitian, House of Mercy Hospital, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Winchester, Elizabeth (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed kindergarten teacher, Garden 
Country Day School, Jackson Heights, L. I. 

Zabriskie, Alice M. (A.M. 1922), ap- 
pointed institution and economic secretary, 
Y.W.C.A., New York City. 
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Miss Mary Anna Gibson (A.M. 1929) 
writes that Hickory Hill Farm, Mon- 
tague, N. J., the summer camp of Old 
Field Country Day School, Stony Brook, 
L. I., will begin its fifth season in June. 
This camp is a coeducational project for 
children five through eleven years of age. 


Dr. George D. Josif (Ed.D. 1935) is 
principal of the Cushing High School, 
Rangoon, Burma. 


Miss Virginia Lee Block (A.M. 1928), 
director of the child guidance depart- 
ment, Seattle Public Schools, will be act- 
ing instructor in education at Stanford 
University during the summer session of 
1937. Recent publications by Miss Block 
include “Vitalizing English—a Con- 
trolled Experiment with Two Methods 
in Literature,” English Journal, October 
1936, and “Conflicts of Adolescents with 
Their Mothers,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, January-March 
1937. 


Miss Mary L. Neer (B.S. 1909) retired 
June 1935 from her position as super- 
visor of elementary schools, Camden, 
N. J. Miss Neer is now active in club 
and welfare work. She is president of 
the Camden County Branch of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women. 


Miss Charlotte White (B.S. 1904) is 
teaching crippled children in Public 
School No. 219, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dr. Jack W. Dunlap (Ph.D. 1931) has 
been elected vice-president of the New 
York Academy of Sciences for 1937. Last 
September Dr. Dunlap was elected sec- 
retary of the Psychometric Society for 
the period 1937-1940. 


Dr. Edna E. Lamson (Ph.D. 1930) is 
making a study of techniques for im- 
proving reading achievement of college 
students in New Jersey State Normal 
School, Jersey City. Dr. Lamson is a 
member of two committees which are 
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working on revised courses for the four- 
year curricula in New Jersey State 
Teachers Colleges. She spent two months 
last summer studying the psychology of 
social change in England, the Scandina- 
vian countries, Russia, Roumania, Hun- 
gary, and Austria. Dr. Lamson con- 
tributed an article entitled “Only One 
of Four Frosh Can Meet College Read- 
ing Standard” to a recent issue of the 
New Jersey Educational Review. 


Dr. Isaac B. Berkson (Ph.D. 1919) re- 
cently returned from Palestine, where 
he was engaged as director of the He- 
brew educational system. Dr. Berkson is 
now lecturing in Education at the Jewish 
Institute of Religion, and at the School 
of Education, College of the City of 
New York. 


Miss Roxana Steele (A.M. 1924), as- 
sociate director of Training Schools of 
Western State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., will be visiting lecturer in 
Elementary Education at the University 
of Pittsburgh during the 1937 summer 
session. 


The P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, 
University of Florida, which has been 
guided in its development by Dr. J. W. 
Norman (Ph.D. 1919) and Dr. A. R. 
Mead (Ph.D. 1917), was visited by 
nearly two hundred teachers on January 
16. The major theme of the day was 
“The Library and Materials of Instruc- 
tion in Progressive Education.” Teachers 
College graduates who are now members 
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of the Laboratory School staff are: Miss 

Ruth B. Peeler (A.M. 1933), Mrs. Lil- 
lian P. Hough, and Mrs. Kathleen T. 
King (A.M. 1936), all of whom are in- | 
structors in elementary education. 


Dr. Clyde B. Moore (Ph.D. 1924) was 
elected president of the New York 
School Boards Association at its annual 
convention in October 1936. Our Ameri- 
can Citizenship, by Dr. Moore, was pub- 
lished recently by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


Mr. Joe B. Humphrey (A.M. 1931) has 
been superintendent of schools in Olney, 
Tex., since 1932. He writes: “Our 
schools are laboratory schools for state 
curriculum tryout.” Mr. Humphrey was 
a member of the faculty of West Texas 
State Teachers College, Canyon, Tex., 
during the summer of 1936. He was 
elected president of Division 12, Texas 
State Teachers Association, last October. 


Miss Anna Sand, principal of Thomas | 


Lowry School, Minneapolis, Minn., 
writes that she has been a subscriber to 
Teachers College Record since its begin- 
ning and has a complete file of copies of 
this magazine. 


Mrs. Mary Louise Wheeler Edwards 
(B.S. 1918) has been dean of women at 
the United Theological College of West- 
ern India, Poona, India, since 1930. Mrs. 
Edwards is the author of The Enrich- 
ment of the Kindergarten Curriculum, 
written in Marathi vernacular. 





